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SOME NOTES ON SOVIET BASHKIRIA 


In October 1950, while the first volume of my history of Soviet Russia 
was in the press, the American quarterly Russian Review published an 
article by Dr. Richard Pipes entitled “The First Experiment in Soviet 
National Policy: the Bashkir Republic 1917-1920’. When my volume 
appeared a few months later, one or two reviewers, fresh from a reading 
of Dr. Pipes’s article, charged me with neglecting or distorting this 
episode in early Soviet history. In the context in which I was writing 
I could not, without destroying the balance of my narrative, have de- 
voted more than a brief paragraph to the Bashkir episode. In a footnote 
I actually cited the principal sources which were used by Dr. Pipes, and 
noted that ‘further study of these sources might well throw fresh light 
on Soviet policy in the eastern borderlands’. My treatment of the issue 
was, however, unduly cursory. I have now re-examined the sources 
in the light of Dr. Pipes’s article, and found that his article, while much 
fuller than my account, is still defective and one-sided in some respects. 
The present notes, while in no sense exhaustive, are an attempt to 
supplement it and to carry the inquiry a step further. I should add that 
Dr. Pipes in his valuable book The Formation of the Soviet Union 
published in 1954 repeated some of the statements made in his article 
and omitted others: he may therefore already have silently revised 
some of his original conclusions. 

The Bashkirs are a people of Turco-Tatar speech, of Muslim re- 
ligion and, till the nineteenth century, of an exclusively nomadic and 
pastoral way of life, ranging over an extensive steppe region on the 
south-western slopes of the Ural range. In the sixteenth century, when 
the principal threat to the Bashkirs came from their kinsmen and co- 
religionists the Tatars to the north and the Kazakhs to the south and 
east, they sought protection from the rulers of Moscow and were 
loosely incorporated in the Russian dominions. During the next three 
centuries the infiltration of land-hungry Russian peasant coloni’ers 
into the sparsely inhabited and still more sparsely cultivated Bashkir 
territory was a regular phenomenon. It introduced settled agriculture 
into Bashkiria; and in the nineteenth century a considerable proportion 
of the Bashkir population abandoned nomadism and became, like the 
Russian colonists, cultivators of the soil, though at an even more 
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primitive level. The discovery of mineral wealth in Bashkiria led toa 
development of mining, which, however, like the few factories, seems 
to have been entirely in Russian hands and manned by Russian labour, 
In general, the Russian and Bashkir communities appear to have lived 
side by side without much intermingling, though the consciousness of 
the difference between them was religious, rather than racial or national, 
in character. But in Bashkiria, as in other regions where the Russians 
represented the element of settled agriculture in a population of nomadic 
tradition and habit (Kazakhstan, Kalmykia and some parts of Central 
Asia), social differences between Russian and Bashkir peasants, based on 
different ways of life and different levels of culture, played an impor- 
tant role. Rivalry and friction turned on the struggle for the land, which 
became particularly acute in the years before the revolution owing to 
the exhaustion of the available land and to the increased pressure of 
emigration from central Russia and the Ukraine in the period of the 
Stolypin reform. Nor did the revolution in any way attenuate the long- 
standing Russian pressure on the land. When landowners’ estates 
were broken up, the land ‘fell for the most part to the strongest element 
(the settlers), or went to form Sovkhozy where those most used to 
agriculture, i.e. the Russians, find work.’? 

These developments had also produced, or perpetuated, a social 
cleavage among the Bashkirs themselves. Much of the land which 
remained in Bashkir possession before the revolution fell into the hands 
of the well-to-do Bashkir peasants or squires who rented it out to their 
poorer compatriots or hired their labour to cultivate it. Most of these 
Bashkir landowners found it expedient to keep on good terms with the 
Russian authorities, and are said to have connived at the acquisition of 
Bashkir land by wealthy Russians.* After the revolution Bashkir owners 
who managed to retain their land apparently continued to rent it in 
defiance of Soviet law; and, where no takers appeared, Bashkir land was 
left uncultivated. An incident is recorded from the year of troubles 
1920 in which a riot was caused when Russian settlers occupied and 
ploughed — at first without protest — some untenanted Bashkir land.‘ 
Such incidents explained the current impression on the Russian side that 
the Bashkirs had superfluous land while ‘our’ peasants were landless 
and hungry. Meanwhile reports of the wealth and power of Bashkir 
kulaks, though probably exaggerated, helped to fan animosities,* and 
enabled the Russians to pose from time to time as champions of the poor 
Bashkir peasants against their well-to-do compatriots. 

If, however, the line between Bashkir and Russian was in general 
clearly and sharply drawn, the same was not true of the line between 
Bashkir and Tatar — two peoples sharing the same religion and speak- 
ing kindred languages. It is not surprising that the Bashkirs should 
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over a long period have been strongly influenced, across an ill-defined 
and fluctuating frontier, by a far more numerous people of similar 
origin and traditions, whose present level of economic and cultural 
development was substantially higher than their own. Tatar influence 
was exercised both by infiltration and by assimilation. Tatar settlers 
had over a long period spread throughout this region and as far as 
Central Asia; they monopolized most of the trade of the region, per- 
forming much the same functions, and arousing the same prejudices, 
as Jews and Armenians elsewhere. But, in addition to this Tatar 
infiltration, assimilation of Bashkirs into the Tatar population was a 
constant phenomenon; it was noted as late as 1933 by a writer who 
attributed it to ‘Great-Power tendencies’ among the Tatars.* The 
process of slow absorption of the Bashkirs by the Tatars was, however, 
arrested by two factors. In the first place, the Bashkirs, unlike the 
Tatars, made good soldiers, and were under the Tsarist regime regu- 
larly enrolled for military service, forming units of their own. In return 
for this, they received special rights in regard to land tenure. Neither 
serfdom nor the village mir appear to have been known among the 
Bashkirs;** and this separateness of institutions enabled them to retain 
some sense of separate national identity. Secondly, the beginning of 
the twentieth century saw the emergence of a small educated Bashkir 
intelligentsia, which was connected with the class of well-to-do Bashkir 
landowners and developed embryonic nationalist aspirations, dreaming 
of some future Bashkir autonomy within the Russian Empire and, in 
the meanwhile, attempting to assert its independence both of Russian 
and of Tatar language and culture. Bashkir nationalists seem to have 
consistently hated and feared the Tatars more than the Russians. 

To estimate the numbers of the Bashkir population at different 
periods is a hazardous task. Dr. Pipes, from a source not accessible to 
me, quotes 392,000 in 1834 and 667,000 in 1867; but such figures can 
be little more than guess-work. The initial problem is to discover 
what is meant by a Bashkir. Primitive peoples are conscious of religious 
rather than of national differences. As Muslims the Bashkirs would 
clearly distinguish themselves from the Orthodox Russians, but are 
unlikely to have been equally conscious of the distinction between 
themselves and their fellow-Muslim Tatars. The linguistic criterion was 
not decisive. Tatar and Bashkir are cognate languages, and slide 
into each other through intermediate dialects: some authorities treat 
Bashkir as a dialect of Tatar.’ The confusion becomes still worse when 
we learn from the census figures of 1926 (and it cannot have been 
substantially different in 1917) that nearly half the Bashkirs spoke Tatar 
as their native tongue. Was the illiterate Tatar-speaking Bashkir 
peasant a Tatar or a Bashkir? To the man himself the question was 
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probably meaningless, or would receive different answers in different 
contexts. The official enumerator might without dishonesty call him 
one or the other. This hypothesis is confirmed by a comparison of the 
census figures of 1897 and 1926. The 1897 figures, which did not 
include a separate category for language, recorded approximately 
3,700,000 Tatars in the Russian Empire and 1,320,000 Bashkirs. ‘The 
former figure included the Crimean and Azerbaijani Turks, the latter 
the cognate group of Teptyars: these groups were returned separately 
in the 1926 census. The 1926 figures recorded 2,916,536 Tatars and 
1,706,605 “Turks’ (excluding Osmanli Turks and Turks from Central 
Asia), making 4,623,141 in all, of whom all but an insignificant minority 
spoke their national language, and 713,693 Bashkirs of whom 384,032 
spoke their national language, together with 27,387 Teptyars, of whom 
636 spoke their national language. ‘Thus, subject to some uncertainties 
of classification, it appears that the groups classified in 1897 as Tatars 
had increased in the intervening 30 years from 3,700,000 to 4,623,141, 
and those classified as Bashkirs decreased from 1,320,000 to 741,080. 
So marked a divergence in the vital statistics of neighbouring populations 
of similar character exposed to much the same conditions and influences 
is highly improbable. What has happened is clearly that large sectors 
of population which were treated in 1897 as Bashkir were recorded in 
1926 as Tatar.* No estimates or records of the relative numbers of 
Bashkirs and Tatars at this time have much objective validity, since a 
large floating population could be indifferently regarded as Tatar or 
Bashkir. The criteria adopted depended almost entirely on the bias of 
the enumerating authority. If an estimate is required for 1917, it may 
be assumed that there were something like a million persons who could 
plausibly be described as of Bashkir race or nationality, though more than 
half of them spoke Tatar: how many of these regarded themselves as 
Bashkirs rather than Tatars, or were conscious of the distinction at all, 
is pure guess-work. Nor did the Bashkirs form a homogeneous com- 
munity over any large area. Owing to the historical development of the 
past three centuries, the whole territory had become, in Dr. Pipes’s 
words, ‘a veritable national mosaic, in which Russian and Tatar islands 
separated the Bashkirs from the cities, rivers and industrial centres’. 
Faced with this situation, and committed to unqualified recognition 
of the principle of national self-determination, the Bolsheviks had in 
_November 1917 two alternative courses open to them in the eastern 
borderlands. They could attempt to create a composite national unit 
for all the Muslim peoples of the Volga-Ural region; or they could 
attempt to create separate units for each national group, however small 
and scattered. The advocates of these conflicting solutions had already 
clashed at a Muslim congress in Moscow in May i917. The composite 
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national unit was supported by the Tatars who could expect to play a 
dominant role in it. Separate units were demanded by the Bashkirs, who 
found an energetic spokesman in a young Bashkir intellectual named 
Validov; and, when the Bashkirs failed to convince the congress, they 
retired to Ufa, and founded there a Bashkir national council with 
Validov as president. When the October revolution occurred in Petro- 
grad, the council proclaimed itself a national Bashkir government, 
denounced the Bolsheviks, and declared that it would not accept auto- 
nomy from the Soviets.* Expelled from Ufa by Russians or by Tatars 
(accounts vary), the council moved to Orenburg, entered into an agree- 
ment with the Cossack ataman Dutov, and proclaimed an autonomous 
Bashkir republic. When Soviet forces drove Dutov out of Orenburg 
in February 1918, they arrested Validov and his council; this was not 
surprising, since the council functioned by agreement with Dutov. 
But within a few days Validov escaped, and rejoined Dutov’s forces. 
The collusion of the Bashkir nationalists with the whites’ evidently 
ruled out the acceptance of the Baskhir solution in Moscow. But some- 
thing had to be done; and the obvious alternative was to try the larger 
Tatar-Bashkir combination of a Volga-Ural republic. Stalin now busied 
himself with this solution, using as his instrument an energetic young 
Tatar named Vakhitov, who helped to repel an attempt to give the 
movement a pan-Islamic turn.*° A decree was issued in March 1918 
creating an autonomous Tatar-Bashkir republic with its capital at 
Kazan.!! Unfortunately the embryonic republic was wiped out two 
months later, when the area was overrun, and Vakhitov captured and 
shot, by the Czech legion. For a year the civil war raged over the 
territory and rendered any attempt at a settlement impossible. Then 
in the spring of 1919 a new development occurred. Discouraged by 
Kolchak’s cavalier attitude towards Bashkir nationalism, Validov made 
overtures to the Bolsheviks who, in the critical phase of the civil war, 
were eager to clutch at any straw; and an agreement was concluded 
which brought Validov and his Bashkir army over to the Soviet cause in 
return for a promise to create an autonomous ‘Little Bashkiria’ inde- 
pendent of the Tatars.** In execution of this bargain a decree was 
issued in March 1919 sketching in outline the frontiers of a ‘Little 
Bashkir’ republic, the destination of some districts being reserved for 
future consultation of the inhabitants. Railways, factories and mines 
were to be left ‘under the direct management of the central authority’, 
and the army was to be subordinated to the Russian command: other- 
wise the territory was to enjoy autonomy.** Dr. Pipes seems mistaken in 
saying (p. 311 of his article) that the decree promised to the Bashkirs 
‘far greater political and economic self-rule than Moscow was generally 
willing to grant at that time’. On the contrary, ‘power in the autonomous 
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Bashkir Soviet republic’ was to be organized ‘on the basis of the consti- 
tution of the RSFSR’ of July 1918, i.e. on the same footing as in any 
other autonomous national republic. In the summer of 1919 a “Bashkir 
revolutionary committee’ (the current pattern of local party organiza- 
tions) was set up at Saransk in central Russia, and a Russianized Bash- 
kir, Yumagulov by name, was sent from Moscow to organize it.'* In 
September 1919, when the Bashkir territory had been liberated from 
Kolchak, the local authorities were instructed to hand over ‘the whole 
apparatus of administration in the territory of the Bashkir Soviet re- 
public’ to the Bashrevkom, though with the new reservation that 
‘supplies of articles of all kinds to the Bashkir Soviet republic are ar- 
ranged directly from the centre’, and that the Bashkir Narkom for 
Supplies was to be appointed by agreement with the Narkom of the 
RSFSR and ‘carries out the general supply policy of the RFSFR’.* 
Yumagulov became the president of Bashrevkom, and Validov its most 
active member. '* 

The main shortcoming of Dr. Pipes’s study from this point onwards 
is that he has allowed himself to become a partisan of the ‘Little Bash- 
kiria’ solution, has neglected to examine its implications in terms of local 
conditions, and has painted a picture in strokes of black and white 
which are unsuited to a highly complex situation.*” The land inhabited 
by Bashkirs stretched from the neighbourhood of Ufa on the north to 
that of Orenburg on the south, the one on the Trans-Siberian, the other 
on the Central Asian, railway; the economic life of the Bashkirs, in so far 
as it depended on trade and manufactures, gravitated towards one or 
other of these centres. Yet neither of these cities contained any Bashkir 
population (as late as 1926 only 2 per cent of Bashkirs were town- 
dwellers), or was immediately adjacent to Bashkir territory. The choice 
lay between two alternatives: to confine the Bashkir republic to terri- 
tory inhabited by Bashkirs at the cost of creating a unit which had no 
communications with the outside world and was neither economically 
nor administratively viable, or to extend it to include one or other of 
the great cities at the cost of creating a Bashkir unit in which Bashkirs 
formed a relatively small minority of the population. 

In 1919 the authorities in Moscow were more interested in national 
than in economic policies in the borderlands, and the former solution was 
adopted.'* A Bashkir autonomous SSR was set up with its capital at 
Sterlitamak, a small and primitive market town. This unit existed for 
less than three years and, so far as I know, no population figures are 


available for it. In 1922 the Bashkir ASSR received an extension to the | 


north which almost doubled its area, and probably more than doubled 
its population;** in the 1926 census, of the population of the Bashkir 
ASSR 23 per cent were returned as Bashkirs, rather more than half 
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of whom were Bashkir-speaking.*® Weighting every guess in favour of 
the Bashkirs, it may perhaps be conjectured that, of the population of 
the Bashkir ASSR of 1920, 60-65 per cent were of Bashkir race or 
nationality and 35-40 per cent of Bashkir speech.*? How many of them 
had any specifically Bashkir (as opposed to Tatar or general Muslim) 
consciousness, cannot be guessed at all. This is as far as one can go to 
justify Dr. Pipes’s confident assumption that he is dealing with a Bashkir 
‘majority’ and a Russian and Tatar ‘minority’.** Add to this that the 
Bashkir population was almost totally illiterate,** that there was no 
Bashkir written language, and that, apart from a tiny handful of Bashkir 
intellectuals, anyone in the territory possessing even rudimentary 
education or administrative capacity was a Russian or a Tatar. 

At this point a new factor appears which recurs constantly throughout 
the story — the opposition of local Russians to any form of Bashkir 
autonomy. The phenomenon of a central government anxious to satisfy 
‘native’ aspirations in a remote dependency, but meeting stubborn 
resistance from ‘settlers’ whose privileges are in danger, and who claim 
to take a more realistic view than the central authorities of local condi- 
tions and ‘native’ capacities, is familiar in other parts of the world. 
The underlying cause of local Russian resistance was, of course, the 
perennial struggle for land. In August 1917 the first Bashkir national 
council had already proposed the expulsion of all Russian or Tatar 
settlers since 1898 and a ban on further colonization.** Bashrevkom 
during its stay at Saransk in 1919 had prepared a document proposing 
to expel all new non-Muslim settlers who had come to Bashkiria after 
the Stolypin reform, and to replace them with Muslims from other 
regions.?* Such schemes were certainly canvassed, and filled the Russian 
settlers with fears of the consequences of Bashkir autonomy. But other 
arguments than those of self-interest could be invoked. The Bashkir 
national council was the creation of a few score of Bashkir intellectuals 
who, if they represented anyone but themselves, stood for the interest 
of the well-to-do Bashkir landowners, not of the Bashkir peasant.** 
The claim of the Russians to take up the cudgels on behalf of the poor 
and illiterate Bashkir peasant was, as Dr. Pipes points out, hypocritical, 
but not much more so than the same claim made by the Bashkir national 
council. What seems at first sight paradoxical is that party and govern- 
ment in Moscow at this time persistently supported the Bashkir nation- 
alists against the Russian settlers. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of the case, it is clear that the 
decision in Moscow to hand over authority in the newly created 
SSR to a Bashrevkom which was controlled by Validov and his 
associates was stubbornly opposed by all local Russians, as well as by 
the Tatars, and that attempts by the Bashrevkom from September 1919 
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onwards to assert its authority met with constant obstruction. In 
October 1919 Samoilov arrived at Sterlitamak as delegate of VTsIK 
to the Bashrevkom.** In November 1919 he and Preobrazhensky were 
instrumental in creating a regional party committee (Obkom) at Ufa, the 
membership of which was mainly Russian and Tatar; and later Artem 
came from Moscow as delegate of the party central committee to the 
Obkom.?’ Dr. Pipes’s narrative shows how opposition to Bashkir 
claims centred in the Obkom at Ufa, which claimed superior status to 
the Bashrevkom; how the Obkom appealed over the heads of the 
Bashrevkom to the Bashkir peasantry by organizing practical measures 
of relief with funds supplied by the party; how in January 1920 the 
Bashrevkom arrested several Tatar members of the Obkom (presumably 
not daring to touch the Russians);?* how the Obkom sent troops to 
overawe the Bashrevkom; how in March 1920 at Ufa central authority, 
in the person of Trotsky, once more intervened on the side of Bashrev- 
kom in an attempt to make peace between the rival organizations;** and 
how, when this did not succeed, a high-level commission, consisting of 
Trotsky, Stalin and Kamenev, was set up in Moscow, and the local 
leaders were summoned to report to it. 

By this time the civil war was over, and VTsIK was engaged in the 
process of ‘establishing normal relations between the RSFSR and the 
autonomous Soviet republics’ and ‘working out questions of the federal 
structure of the RSFSR’.*° The decree on the status of the Bashkir 
autonomous SSR was dated May 1gth, 1920. There seems to be no 
justification for Dr. Pipes’s description of it on p. 316 of his article 
(repeated on pp. 166-7 of his book) as ‘a clear violation of the under- 
standing reached the previous year’; and his statement that it came as ‘a 
bolt from the blue’ and was issued ‘without having first consulted the 
Bashkirs’ is improbable. It contained nothing peculiar to Bashkiria, 
being almost exactly identical with the decree issued for the Tatar 
republic ten days later. It reserved for the RSFSR the control of foreign 
affairs, of foreign trade and of the Cheka, and placed the Bashkir 
military commissariat under the trans-Volga command of the Red 
Army.*? Constitutionally this was not unreasonable, and certainly 
cannot be described as a violation of the promise of autonomy to the 
Bashkirs. What caused the trouble was not the constitutional decree, but 
the decision of the Trotsky-Kamenev-Stalin commission that neither 
Samoilov nor Validov, the protagonists in the struggle between the 
Obkom and the Bashrevkom, should return to Bashkiria.*? Ostensibly 
it was a sensible and impartial decision; if peace was to be restored, the 
quarrelsome leaders of both factions must be removed. In fact, while 
Samoilov could be easily replaced, the Bashkir group deprived of its one 
leader would quickly lose its effectiveness. Validov, realizing that the 
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game was up, decided to flee the country in the hope of raising the 
standard of revolt in Central Asia,** and issued a proclamation in which 
he accused the Russian Communist Party of Great Russian chauvinism, 
and compared Soviet rule unfavourably with that of Nicholas II and 
Stolypin.** Fired by Validov’s example, or fearing reprisals on them- 
selves, most of the other members of Bashrevkom left Bashkiria in 
June 1920. 

What followed has been commonly described by historians, including 
Dr. Pipes and myself, as a Bashkir rising or rebellion. Examination of 
the evidence suggests that it was far more like a pogrom against the 
Bashkirs. It was not the Bashkirs who rose in protest against Soviet 
rule or against the flight of the Bashrevkom, but the Russian settlers 
who, with the connivance of the Obkom and the local leaders, avenged 
themselves for this act of treachery on the heads of the unfortunate 
Bashkir peasants, and at the same time satisfied their own land-hunger.** 
Bashkirs were driven off far and wide into the forests and mountains 
while the settlers appropriated their lands and their animals. In 
Kalmykia it was reported about this time that ‘neighbouring peasants 
justified their actions in stealing cattle and property of the Kalmyks on 
the ground that the latter had been involved in the war against the 
Soviet power’.** Similar excuses were doubtless heard in Bashkiria. 
Meanwhile a new Bashrevkom was appointed, which was strictly 
subordinate to the Obkom; and a first Bashkir congress of Soviets 
assembled in the autumn of 1920 to elect a Sovnarkom for the autono- 
mous republic. The new Bashrevkom and Sovnarkom are said to have 
contained representatives of all groups of the population except the 
Bashkirs. This could hardly have been otherwise, since the small 
Validov group comprised virtually all educated and politically conscious 
Bashkirs. The congress of Soviets contained only ‘a microscopic num- 
ber of Bashkirs’: some Bashkir delegates had been arrested as nationalists 
and the rest had run away. One Bashkir asked the Russian who had 
come to Sterlitamak for the congress as delegate of VIT'sIK why the 
Russians did not govern Bashkiria themselves instead of using Tatars as 
agents, since ‘relations between Bashkirs and Tatars are infinitely worse 
than between us and the Russians’.*’ 

No public condemnation of any of these proceedings issued from 
Moscow, though the number of critical articles about them which later 
appeared in the party press suggests an uneasy conscience in some 
party circles. Seen in a longer perspective, the violent episode of 1920 
was only an incident in the long history of Russian encroachment on 
Bashkir land. Order was restored in Bashkiria in 1921, though national 
animosities cannot have been quickly allayed.** A little more land had 
been filched from the Bashkirs; but Russian and Bashkir peasants were 
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once more living side by side. After the great famine of 1921-22 
fresh settlers arrived from the central provinces of Russia and were 
accommodated — this time without overt disturbance of the peace. The 
land-hunger of the starving Russian peasant was something too ele- 
mental to be resisted in Moscow; in the years from 1921 to 1925, in 
particular, peasant interests were strong in the councils of the party. 
A commentator who subsequently complained that ‘we headed a 
kulak offensive on Bashkir land on behalf of our Russian peasantry’ 
added the significant remark that the settlers were perhaps in fact not 
kulaks at all, but middle or poor peasants, but that the movement 
‘remained kulak in its methods and in its inevitable consequences.’** 


This was the essence of the matter. It was for the most part not the 


kulaks who migrated at this time from the distressed areas — for the 
kulaks had the least impulse to move — but poorer peasants with the 
ambition of becoming kulaks in a more propitious environment. What- 
ever their social origin, the Russian settlers in Bashkiria, finding rela- 
tively abundant land at their disposal, and surrounded by poorer and 
more primitive Bashkir peasants, automatically acquired kulak status 
in Bashkir eyes.‘° The Russian settler had more and better land than 
the Bashkir, more implements and more skill, and lived a little further 
above starvation level. The national cleavage was also a social cleavage. 

But while the colonization of Bashkir lands by Russian settlers was 
condoned in Moscow, pains were taken to counteract the political 
manifestations of ‘Great-Russian chauvinism’. Dr. Pipes, both in his 
article (p. 313) and in his book (p. 164), quotes a remark of Lutovinov 
to the effect that ‘that whole autonomous republic which you take so 
seriously is only a game to keep you people busy’. But he omits to 
point out that Lutovinov was a well-known supporter of the ‘workers’ 
opposition’, which opposed the party line on the issue of national self- 
determination, or to quote the perfectly accurate retort of Dimansh- 
tein, who described Lutovinov’s remark as ‘internationalism in the style 
of Pyatakov rather than of Lenin.’*: It was the party opposition in 
Moscow (those whom Validov called ‘Bukharinites’) which supported 
the Russian settlers in opposing Bashkir autonomy. The official party 
line continued to take the development of an autonomous Bashkir 
republic quite seriously. Already in 1921 more than a hundred Bashkir 
students were being trained in Moscow in the University of Toilers of 
the East, the Sverdlov University and other educational institutions: 
most of these were presumably destined for party or Soviet posts in the 
autonomous republic.‘* If the pre-revolutionary Bashkir intelligentsia 
had been found wanting, a new Bashkir intelligentsia could now be 
created on a broader basis. In the following year, according to a state- 
ment of Stalin, when ‘a group of comrades from Bashkiria’ proposed a 
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Russian as president of the Bashkir Sovnarkom, ‘the party decisively 
rejected this proposal and secured the appointment of a Bashkir to the 
_ post’ “* — a further instance of intervention from the centre against the 
local Russian interest. In 1922 the unworkable ‘little Bashkir’ unit 
without communications and without a real capital was extended to the 
north to include Ufa, which became its capital.‘¢ The population of the 
enlarged Bashkir autonomous SSR, as returned in 1926, was 2,665,836, 
of whom 23 per cent were Bashkirs and about 15 per cent Bashkir- 
speaking; of the total population 9.5 per cent were immigrants born 
outside the area. One sequel of the enlargement was that, when the 
policy of regionalization — primarily for planning purposes — was 
adopted throughout the USSR, the Bashkir ASSR remained an inde- 
pendent region, and was not incorporated in the Ural region, whereas 
the now less important Tatar ASSR was incorporated in the Central 
Volga region. 

The official line was illustrated in the attitude to the vexed question 
of the Bashkir language. Whether or not Bashkir is to be regarded as an 
independent language, it was not a written language before 1917 and 
had no literary vocabulary. The first official announcements of the 
Bashkir government were printed in Russian — and perhaps also in 
Tatar; before the revolution ‘the Bashkir intelligentsia demanded that 
books should be printed in Tatar’.‘® The proceedings of the Bashrev- 
kom were conducted in Russian. It was only in April 1920, when the 
breach was imminent, that Validov began to speak in Bashkir in order 
to annoy the Russians.‘* It was for some time a matter of debate whether 
Bashkir or Tatar was to become the official language of the Bashkir 
republic.‘7 In 1922-23, when state publishing institutions set up by 
Narkomnats were publishing works in 15 languages, including Tatar, 
Chuvash, Mari and Kazakh, nothing was yet being printed in Bashkir. ** 
When the official decision was taken to develop Bashkir rather than 
Tatar as the language of the republic does not seem to be recorded. 
But the position was defined by an official commentator in 1925: 


The Russian language remained a state language, but the Bashkir 
language was recognized on an equality with it as an official language of the 
state. In connection with this, the promotion of Bashkir-Tatar workers to 
the most responsible posts was begun, in spite of the fact that they were 
qualitatively far weaker than Russian workers. ** 


In the same year, according to an interview with an optimistic Bashkir 
representative in Izvestiya, September 6th, 1925, ‘the realization of the 
Bashkir language’ was proceeding, and the Narkompros of the Bashkir 
ASSR had ‘gone over entirely to Bashkir’. 331 officials in the central 
and regional administrations spoke Bashkir as well as Russian, and the 
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conduct of business in Bashkir had been introduced in 62 out of 117 
volosts. In the following year the Bashkir Gabitov at the Turcological 
Congress in Baku spoke of the attempt of the Bashkirs to create a 
literature in their ‘mixed Tatar-Bashkir language’.*° The puzzling ques- 
tion here is why official and party policy should have taken so much 
pains to turn a hitherto unwritten peasant dialect into the official 
national language of a large territory, of which in 1926 not more than 
15 per cent of the population habitually spoke the dialect. At first 
sight the policy looks like linguistic nationalism run mad (and this was, 
of course, the view of the Russian settlers as well as of ‘Leftists’ in 
Moscow, both of whom incurred the charge of ‘Great-Russian chauvin- 
ism’).** The answer seems to be twofold. In the first place, com- 
munism in its Leninist version, both for doctrinal and for interested 
reasons, attached great importance to the encouragement of primitive 
national languages and cultures: Stalin on one occasion made the odd 
boast that ‘the socialist revolution has not decreased, but increased, the 
number of languages’ of the Soviet Union.** Secondly, since Turkic 
language and culture were to be encouraged, it was safer to develop 
several Turkic languages rather than one: specifically, to develop 
Bashkir was preferable to too extensive a development of Tatar which 
might serve as a basis for pan-Islamic or pan-Turanian movements.** 
By 1928 publications in Bashkir were multiplying year by year.* 
Bashkir schools, non-existent before the revolution, were opened; 
and 58 per cent of the children (whether of the total population, or of 
the Bashkir element, is not clear) were said to be attending school in 
1929-30, and 99 per cent by 1933.°° On the other hand, a tendency 
to ‘russify’ Bashkir schools was still in evidence; and Bashkir schools in 
the territory of the Tatar ASSR were subject to “Tatarization’.** 
Though the number of Bashkirs in the administration increased, there 
is not much evidence of the development of Bashkir as a literary or 
administrative language. So far as I know, no Bashkir official docu- 
ments or other publications in Bashkir are available outside the Soviet 
Union.°*’ 

A rare glimpse into agrarian conditions in Soviet Bashkiria in the 
middle 1920s reveals a fresh episode in the struggle for land in the 
winter of 1924-25. In September 1924 a decree issued by the Nar- 
komzem, and endorsed by the TsIK of the Bashkir republic provided 
for a distribution of land said to have been confiscated from well-to-do 
Bashkir landowners; it was laid down that the distribution should be 
carried out without discrimination between Russians and Bashkirs. 
In the sequel most of the land went to 50,000 Russian settlers — pre- 
sumably in the main those who had arrived since 1921. Disturbances 
followed; and in May 1925 an order arrived from Moscow cancelling 
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the September decree on the ground that it contravened article 141 of 
the agrarian code, which prohibited the expropriation of land occupied 
by working peasants. (‘This appeared to dispose of the plea that the land 
had been taken only from Bashkir landowners.) The new order led to 
the eviction of a few Russian settlers with their families and bitter com- 
plaints of discrimination against the Russians in favour of the Bashkirs. 
Thereafter — since there is no further record — it probably became a 
dead letter.** This episode threw into relief all the conspicuous features 
of the Bashkir problem: the perennial pressure of Russian immigrants 
on Bashkir land; the repeated attempts of the central authorities to 
protect the Bashkirs against victimization;** and the ultimate weakness 
of the Bashkir population in face of the superior numbers and economic 
power of the Russian settlers. It was not till the coming of the first 
five-year plan and the spread of industrialization cured unemployment 
and relieved pressure on the land throughout the USSR that conditions 
in Bashkiria were radically altered. 

The session of the TsIK of the RSFSR at which these agrarian 
troubles were ventilated in October 1925 also touched on other aspects 
of the situation in Bashkiria. The Bashkir delegate who opened the 
debate drew a far-ranging picture of economic, political and cultural 
backwardness.*° Poverty and agrarian discontent could not be over- 
come so long as the primitive three-field rotation was still practised 
almost everywhere. Village Soviets scarcely existed,** and the whole 
machinery of self-government was rudimentary. The position of women 
under the traditional Muslim way of life was an obstacle to progress. 
Women in general did not attend meetings or assemblies; an example 
was quoted of a rural district congress of Soviets at which women dele- 
gates sat apart from the men. The speaker ended with a long catalogue 
of Bashkir demands, consisting mainly of financial aid and the aid of 
technicians and trained administrators: these could only be supplied 
from Moscow. One delegate complained of the dearth of Bashkir- 
speaking officials and technical personnel in purely Bashkir regions. 
Another alleged that ‘in Bashkiria at present there is no education and 
no educational institutions,’ and that ‘peasants live in mountain districts 
where there are no roads, where nobody understands Russian, and 
where no educational work is done.’ In one rural district counting 
8,000 souls, two schools were planned for 1925-26, but still existed 
only on paper. A party school in Ufa had 280 students, including 42 
women, but these were ‘not of the darkest part of the population,’ i.e. 
Bashkir peasants. Of 12,000 Bashkir children who had been swept 
away in the civil war only half had returned: the remainder had dis- 
appeared without a trace. Meanwhile, 15,000 bezprizorniye from other 
parts of the country had established themselves in Bashkiria.** Poverty, 
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ignorance, political, administrative and technical inexperience, and 
immense confusion were certainly typical not only of Bashkiria, but of 
most of the autonomous national republics and regions, at this period. 
If the government in Moscow was the source of centralized discipline 
and, intentionally or unintentionally, of a measure of automatic russifica- 
tion, it was also a potential source of financial and technical aid which 
provided the only hope of material progress, of the beginnings of 
education, and of improved standards of living. Except in the eyes of a 
few politically anxious nationalists, the second role in general bulked 
larger than the first. This was certainly the view of those Bashkir 
delegates who appeared at the TsIK of the RSFSR in Moscow in 
October 1925. 

Notwithstanding this correct attitude, Bashkir demands did not have 
a very warm reception. Lezhava, the People’s Commissar for Internal 
Trade, ungraciously protested that the principal Bashkir delegate had 
spent two hours expounding the ‘colossal needs’ of his country. The 
RSFSR, complained Lezhava, had not only to carry the USSR on its 
back, but had to ‘drag along and pull forward those elements, those 
sectors, those regions (oblasti) and national communities which, thanks 
to the detested imperial regime, are culturally and economically on a 
very low level.’ How could the RSFSR be expected to come to the 
help of outlying regions when ‘our own peasant central provinces... 
have begun to sink back into the old Tsarist times owing to the pressure 
of taxation falling on them.’ At a later stage, Lashevich intervened with 
a motion to close the debate on the ground that it was turning into a 
general discussion of the national problem. This was carried by a show 
of hands; and the list of Bashkir demands was then referred to the 
presidium for examination.** The needs of the backward regions were 
more likely to receive sympathetic treatment from the party or from 
the central planning authorities than from the a cena political 
organs of the RSFSR. 

Meanwhile the uphill task of introducing Bashkirs into public life 
made some progress. The proportion of Bashkirs in the administrative 
apparatus was said to have reached 4.7 per cent in October 1928 and 
6.3 per cent two years later.**¢ The posts assigned to them were cer- 
tainly at first largely honorific; and such appointments would have been 
conceived, partly as a way of giving overt satisfaction to national 
aspirations and of advertising Soviet policies elsewhere, and partly as a 
process of education.** In 1933 48.5 per cent of the members of the 
Communist party of the Bashkir ASSR were Russians, 21.5 per cent 
Tatars, 21 per cent Bashkirs and g per cent others: that 580 party 
members were reported illiterate suggests that the rules had been 
stretched to admit a sizeable quota of Bashkirs.** In 1935 it was stated 
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in a general article on Soviets in the national republics that of 1122 
village Soviets in the Bashkir republics ‘only 340’ had Bashkir presidents; 
of 51 district executive committees, ‘only 20’ had Bashkir presidents, 
and ‘only 24’ Bashkir secretaries.*’ If these figures are correct, 
the proportion of Bashkirs in nominally important administrative posts 
was by this time far higher than their proportion in the total population 
(the 23 per cent registered in 1926 must have declined rather than 
increased with industrialization) would warrant; and it seems clear that 
the official policy was not to secure proportional representation for 
national minorities, but to ensure that as many representative posts as 
possible in a ‘national’ republic should be occupied by members of the 
nationality from which the republic took its title, irrespective of the 
composition of the population. No doubt the authority of local 
administrators was everywhere limited (in purely Russian, as well as in 
national, regions) by party delegates from the centre who pulled the 
strings behind the scenes; and the system of policy-making was intensely 
centralized. But this had no direct connection with the national issue. 
As between a Russian and a Bashkir, equally qualified for the same post 
in the Bashkir administration, preference was likely to be given to the 
Bashkir, irrespective of the fact that more Russians than Bashkirs lived 
in the territory. 

No attempt can be made here to carry the story of Soviet Bashkiria 
into the next period, or to examine the turning-point in Bashkir history 
which came with the development of industry under the first five-year 
plan. The demand for industrial labour had both a general and a parti- 
cular effect. In the first place, by rapidly absorbing the surplus popula- 
tion throughout the USSR, and substituting an economy of over-employ- 
ment for one of unemployment, it relieved the pressure on the land and 
the competition for the land between advanced Russian and backward 
Bashkir peasants. Secondly, by creating a demand for Bashkir labour it 
automatically raised the status of the Bashkirs** and gave a stimulus to 
the cause of Bashkir education; in a period when labour was scarce and 
skills were valued, the Bashkir in the factory had far more chance of 
attaining equality of status and reward with his Russian fellow-worker 
than had the Bashkir peasant of the past with the Russian settler. At 
the same time industrialization, though in this sense it provided a sol- 
vent of national inequalities and national animosities in the USSR, 
was a powerful instrument of centralization, and therefore of russifica- 
tion, since Russian was the only conceivable common language and the 
only language possessing technical literature and a technical vocabulary. 
Industrialization was followed by a new insistence on Russian as the 
universal language of the USSR and by the substitution of the cyrillic 
script for the Latin script originally introduced for the eastern languages. 
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Thus the new society of the five-year plans was a society to which all 
nationalities were admitted on equal terms, but which had nevertheless 
a distinctively Russian base. Whether or not this promised an adequate 
solution of the national problem, it was a solution which differed as 
widely from ‘national self-determination’ on the one hand as from 
‘colonialism’ or ‘imperialism’ on the other. Counsel is only darkened 
when it is discussed in these traditional western terms. 


E. H. Carr 


1 Pp, I. Lyashchenko, History of the National Economy of Russia (Engl. trans. N.Y. 
1949), p. 574, describes Bashkir agriculture in the following terms: ‘Until the end of 
the nineteenth century the most common plowing implement was a variety of the 
wooden plow, and only the well-to-do farmers in contact with the Rusian methods of 
farming began in some rare instances to adopt the iron plow after 1900. The method of 
allowing the land to lie fallow for a long period of time was still common; field work 
was para unsystematic and unregulated, so that even the three-field system was not 
generally known.’ 

2 Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 5 (76), 1928, p. 153. 

3 Tbid., No. 5 (76), 1928, p. 123. 

4 Ibid., No. 12 (59), 1926, p. 198. 

5 Ibid., No. 5 (76), 1928, p. 124. 

6 Revolyutsiya t Natstonalnosti, No. 12, 1933, Pp. 3 

64 G. von Mende, Der Nationale Kampf der ‘escloredtarhon (1936), pp. 134-5. 

7 A Tatar delegation told Lenin in 1918 that the difference between Tatar and 
Bashkir was insignificant, and existed only ‘between peasants’ (Proletarskaya Revo- 
lyutsiya, No. 9 (44), 1925, p. 113). This was no doubt an interested view. But, 15 
years later, party and official statistics still failed to distinguish adequately between 
Tatars and Bashkirs (Revolyutsiya i Natsionalnosti, No. 6, 1932, p. 95); the Bashkirs, 
having been ‘colonized’ by a Tatar bourgeoisie, had not been able to develop their 
own language, and Bashkir was still widely regarded in party circles as ‘a perverted 
form of Tatar’ (Ibid., No. 12, 1933, pp. 33, 35)- 

§ This is confirmed by figures of local censuses of 1917 and 1920 quoted in S. Atnagu- 
lov, Bashkiriya (1925), pp. 82-3; the figures of 1917 are recognizably similar to those of 
1897, those of 1920 to those of 1926. Atnagulov also provides an explanation of the 
abrupt statistical change between these two years: ‘Before 1917 and at the first moment 
of the revolution the opinion existed that it was more advantageous to be reckoned a 
Bashkir, since the return of lands to former Bashkir owners was possible. But in 1920 
and afterwards the name of Bashkir was compromised by the Validov adventure.’ 
Whether or not this was the real explanation, the fact is not in doubt. The figure of 
two million Bashkirs in 1917 given in Zhizn Natsionalnostei, June 15th, 1920, is merely 
an inflated guess based on the already inflated 1897 census figure. Dr. Pipes in a 
footnote on p. 305 of his article calls it an ‘estimate’, but in two places in the text 
(pp. 305, 318) speaks of ‘over two million’ Bashkirs in 1917 as an established fact. A 
reference to ‘the two-million Bashkir people’ in a proclamation of the Bashkir national 
council of November 1917 (Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 11 (58), 1926, p. 204) 
suggests that it was a current propaganda slogan: it probably bore as close a relation 
to reality as some of the population statistics for eastern Europe presented in support 
of territorial claims to the peace conference of 1919. 

® The proclamation is quoted by S. Tipeev, K Istorii Natsionalnovo Dvizheniya v 
Sovetskoi Bashkirii (1917-29 g.) (1930), p. 23- 

10 These events are fully described by Dr. Pipes in The Formation of the Soviet 
Union, pp. 157-61; a circumstantial account of the negotiations is in Revolyutsiya i 
Natsionalnosti, No. 8, 1935, pp. 15-24. 

11 Sobranie "Uzakonenii, 1917-1918, No. 30, art. 394. 

a ie documents embodying this agreement are quoted in S. Tipeev, op. cit., 
PP. 4' 
= Sobranie Uzakonenii, 1919, No. 46, art. 451. 

14 Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 11 (58), 1926, p. 200. 
18 Sobranie Uzakonenit, 1919, No. 46, art. 446. 
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16 Its proclamation on assuming authority on August 26th, 1919, is in Zhizn Nat- 
sionalnostei, September 21st, 1919. 

17 Some of the complexities can be seen by contrasting the views of Dr. Pipes, who 
criticizes Soviet policy for opposing Bashkir national aspirations, with those of Dr. 
G. von Mende (Der Nationale Kampf der Russlandtiirken (1936), ch. IV and V passim), 
who regards the Bashkir national movement as largely artificial, and criticizes Soviet 
policy for inflating it as a counter to Tatar attempts to unite the Muslim peoples in a 
single group. My conclusions are nearer to those of Dr. von Mende, though he, like 
Dr. Pipes, neglects two important factors: the traditional animosity of the peasant for 
the trader and usurer, of whom the Tatars were the typical representatives for this 
region; and the clash between the Russian settlers, who bitterly opposed Bashkir 
autonomy, and the central authorities in Moscow, who favoured it. 

18 G. Cleinow, Neu-Sibirien (1928), p. 373, notes that, when the Oirat autonomous 
region was formed in 1922, the authorities chose the small and inconvenient settlement 
of Ulala as its capital on the ground that it was inhabited by Oirats, whereas the larger 
and more convenient settlements at Shebalino and Ongudai were mainly Russian. 

19 For this change see p. 227. 

20 The low percentage of the titular or principal national group in an autonomous 
SSR was not unprecedented; according to the returns of the 1926 census, in the 
Crimean republic only 25 per cent of the inhabitants were Tatars, in the Moldavian 
republic only 30 per cent Moldavians, in the Abkhazian republic only 28 per cent 
Abkhazians (F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union (Geneva, 1946), pp. 63-4). 

21 According to Yumagulov in Proletarskaya Revoliutsiya, No. 3 (74), 1928, p. 182, 
35 per cent of the population of the ‘little Bashkiria’ of 1920 were Russian. 

22 In the census of 1926, after five years of effort to develop the Bashkir language, 
only 173,000 Bashkirs were returned as literate, and of these only 40 per cent were 
literate in Bashkir, the rest being presumably literate in Tatar or in Russian; of literate 
Tatars 92 per cent were literate in Tatar (Vsesoyuznaya Perepis Naseleniya 1926 goda 
xvii, Otdel i, pp. 8-9, 28). 

23 G. von Mende, op. cit., p. 138. 

24 Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 11 (58), 1926, p. 200. 

25 Yumagulov, who in an article of 1928 represented himself in retrospect as a 
‘Left Bashkir revolutionary’, referred to the Validov group as ‘a group far more 
nationalistically inclined, which expressed the interests of the well-to-do elements of 
the Bashkir population, a part of the more substantial peasants, small traders, etc.’ 
(Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No 3 (74), 1928, p. 176). Yumagulov’s description of his 
own standing is dubious, but he seems broadly right about the Validov group. 

26 Samoilov’s reminiscences in Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 11 (58), 1926, pp. 
196-223, and No. 12 (59), 1926, pp. 185-207, are an ex parte statement, but appear to 
be generally reliable on points of fact. 

2” Zhizn Natsionalnostei, January 26th, 1921. 

28 Among the arrested Tatars was Shamigulov, who was particularly hated by the 
Bashkirs as a ‘national traitor’ who had gone over to the Russians (Proletarskaya 
Revolyutsiya, No. 5 (76), 1928, p. 149); Shamigulov had been opposed to Bolshevik 
collaboration with Validov (Stalin, Sochineniya, V, 304). 

2° The protocol of the Ufa meeting of March 14th, 1920, presided over by Trotsky, 
is in S. Tipeev, op. cit., pp. 68-71. 

8° See the resolution of VTsIK of February 15th, 1920, quoted in The Bolshevik 
Revolution, 1917-23, vol. I, p. 383. 

51 Sobranie Uzakonenit, 1920, No. 45, art. 203; for the Tatar republic see ibid., No. 
51, art. 222. 

82 Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 11 (58), 1926, p. 200. 

83 This was the moment of the Polish invasion of the Ukraine and capture of Kiev: 
these events may have helped to persuade Validov that the time was ripe to ‘re-defect’. 

*4 Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 12 (59), 1926, pp. 205-7; it is interesting to note 
that Validov called the opponents of Bashkir aspirations ‘Bukharinites’ (ibid., p. 201), 
Bukharin being at this time the party leader most opposed to the principle of national 
self-determination. I have not discovered from the records where Validov was when 
he issued his proclamation. In December 1920 he participated in the foundation in 
Tashkent of a ‘union of Central Asian Muslim national societies’ demanding indepen- 
dence for Turkestan (quoted from his memoirs, published in Turkish, in Baymirza 
Hayit, Turkestan im XX. Jahrhundert (Darmstadt, 1956), p. 211). 

* The most informative contemporary description is contained in a statement of the 
reconstituted TsIK of the Bashkir ASSR of January 1921: “The July events, culminat- 
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ing in the abandonment of their posts by certain members of the old government of 
Bashkiria, very much deepened the animosity already existing between the Bashkir 
masses and chauvinistically inclined persons and groups of Russian nationality, and 
brought about the formation in the provinces of partisan detachments under the 
leadership of certain individuals, as a result of which some regions of the Bashkir 
republic again suffered the hardships of partial military operations, and the whole of 
Bashkiria was exposed to the threat of a national struggle between parties who failed to 
understand one another’ (Zhizn Natsionalnostei, January 26th, 1921). This account is 
obviously designed to play down the episode, and to put the responsibility on ‘certain 
individuals’; but it at any rate makes it plain that the initiative came from ‘chauvinisti- 
cally inclined’ Russians, not from the ‘Bashkir masses’. A later Russian account spoke 
of the ‘passivity’ of ‘the rebels or, as we preferred to call them, bandits’, and of ‘the 
obviously passive, non-aggressive character’ of the insurrection (Proletarskaya Revo- 
lyutsiya, No. 5 (76), 1928, p. 112). A ne odd ‘rebellion’! 
36 T. Borisov, Kalmykiya (1926), p. 16 

37 Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 5 (76), 1928, pp. 109-10. 

*® According to Yumagulov (Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya No. 3 (74), 1928, p. 184, he 
and other members of the Bashrevkom who had fled at Validov’s prompting returned 
to Bashkiria ‘after the resolution of the tenth (party) congress on the national question’, 
i.e. after March 1921. 

%° Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 5 (76), 1928, pp. 124-5. 

40 Bashkir animosity was directed against ‘all settlers of the recent period irrespec- 
tive of their social category’ (Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 5 (70), 1928, p. 154). 
Yumagulov, referring to the pene mene A period, rem: that ‘ colonizer, 
not the poor emigrant’, was the typical Russian settler — No. 3 (74), 1928, p. 172); 
but even in the Stolypin period it was not the kulak who migrated. 

‘! Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 5 (76), 1928, p. 143. 

42 Report of Narkomnats for 1921 quoted in R. Schlesinger, The Nationalities 
Problem and Soviet Administration (1956), p. 50. 

43 Stalin, Sochineniya, V, 320. 

“ This decision was published i in Izvestiya, June 14th, 1922; it falls outside the 
period covered by Dr. Pipes, and he does not mention it. 

“5 Zhizn Natsionalnostei, February 8th, 1920. 

46 Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 12 (59), 1926, p. 197. 

‘’ S. Atnagulov, Bashkiriya (1925), p. 82. 

48 Revolyutsiya i Natsionalnosti, No. 11- a 1932, p. 85. 

49S. Atnagulov, Bashkiriya (1925), p. 

50 Pervy Vsesoyuzny Turkologichesky Spend (Baku, 1926), p. 127. 

51 As late as 1933, according to an article of that date, Great-Russian chauvinism 
‘appears in the form of a striving to liquidate the Bashkir republic, basing its argument 
on the fact that the Bashkirs do not represent the predominant nationality of the 
republic’ (Revolyutsiya i Natsionalnosti, No. 12, 1933, P- 33). 

52 Stalin, Sochineniya, VII, 139. 

~~ s parallel case of mixed motives might be found in British encouragement of 
Maltese language and culture in the same period: this was inspired partly by sincere 
belief in the value of national cultures, and partly by desire to counteract the potential 
danger of Italian irredentism. 

5# Revolyutsiya i Natsionalnosti, No. 11-12, 1932, p. 89. Since only percentage 
increases are given, and the initial number was certainly low, these may be less impres- 
sive than they appear. 

55 Revolyutsiya i Natsionalnosti, No. 1, 1933, P- 

5° S. Atnagulov, Bashkiriya (1926), p. 82; .S. to Narodnoye Obrazovaniye, 
No. 12, 1949, p. 52 (quoted in Soviet Studies, vol. III, pp. 122-3), the Bashkir ASSR 
-_ has Russian, Bashkir, Tatar, Mari, Udmurt, Mordovian and Chuvash elementary 

ools. 

57 As an instance of the problems of publication in ‘new’ languages, it was stated in 
1930 that, in order to print a Kazakh edition of the collection of laws and decrees, it 
would have been necessary to suspend publication of the only Kazakh newspaper for 
= months a Stuchka, 13 Let Borby za Revolyutsionno-Marksistskuyu Teoriyu Prava 

1931), p. 209). 

58 Vserossiisky Tsentralny Ispolnitelny Komitet XII Sozyva: 2 Sessiya (1925), pp- 
76, 208-12, 217-18. 

The opposition platform of October 1927 complained that the party bureaucracy 
‘carried bureaucratic guardianship over the autonomous republics to the point of 
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depriving the latter of the right to settle land disputes between the local and the Russian 

population’, and treated this as an example of “Great Power chauvinism’ (L. Trotsky, 
The Real Situation in Russia (n.d. [1928]), p. 103); in Bashkiria, and in some other 
republics, it was just the reverse. 

60 For the whole speech see Vserossiisky Tsentralny Ispolnitelny Komitet XII 
Sozyva: 2 Sessiya (2925), PP. 74-95. 

61 According to S. Atnagulov, on (1925), p. 85, there were 6400 ‘villages’ in 
Bashkiria, of which 2550 had village Soviets 

aa V serossiishy Tsentralny Ispolnitelny Komitet XII Sozyva: 2 Sessiya (1925), pp. 
209, 215, 21 

* Ibid., pp. 128-30, 217, 221-2. 

64 Revolyutsiya i No. 7, 1933, P- 

6 Of 1230 officials in the central administration of the Bashkir ASSR in 1930, 285 
were said to be Bashkir-speaking; at the lower ted the proportion was higher still 
(Natsionalnaya Politika v Tsifrakh, ed. S. M. Dimanshtein (1930), p. 247). But these 
figures would include Russian or Tatar officials with a knowledge of Bashkir. 

66 Revolyutsiya 1 Natsionalnosti, No. 12, 1933, 33. 

8? Tbid., No. 12, 1935, p. 67. 

68 An article entitled The _—_— of a National Proletariat in Bashkiria in Revo- 
lyutsiya t Natsionalnosti, No. 7, 1933, pp. 43-8, gives an account of the process, con- 
taining a mass of confused statistical material; according to a further article, ibid. No. 
12, 1933, P- 33, the number of ‘workers’ in the Bashkir ASSR increased 2t aaaeel and 
the number of Bashkir ‘workers’ 4 times, under the first five-year plan. 
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ATTEMPTS TO FORMULATE A LEGAL THEORY OF PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP IN THE USSR (TWO RECENT APPROACHES) 


Venediktov, A. V. Grazhdansko-pravovaya okhrana sotsialisticheskoi 
sobstvennosti v SSSR (Civil-law protection of socialist property in 
the USSR). Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1954. 
260 pp. 12} rubles. 


Karass, A. V. Pravo gosudarstvennoi sotsialisticheskoi sobstvennosti v 
SSSR (Law of State Socialist property in the USSR). Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1954. 278 pp. 12} rubles. 


PRIVATE ownership of property is commonplace in Western Europe. As 
new public corporations are set up they tend to be given legal personality 
and to function very much like private companies or individuals, except 
that they are subject to statutory duties to provide services in the public 
interest. In the Soviet Union most articles of real value are publicly 
owned and are administered through official departments or through 
special State economic and industrial agencies and firms. The Western 
lawyer, faced with the remarkable growth of the sphere of the new 
public corporations like the National Coal Board or the gas and elec- 
tricity regional boards in this country, might hope to find some guidance 
from the longer experience of the USSR in this field. Economic policy 
in the USSR changes from time to time and a good deal of the working 
of the system escapes the observation of the courts, except where 
particular types of infringement of standard practice are erected into 
criminal offences or in the exceptional cases where two public bodies 
bring their disputes over public property before the State Arbitration 
tribunals. Soviet lawyers, however, are keenly interested in arriving at 
some sound legal interpretation of the system, and the recent emphasis 
on legal order and stability may be the product of a gradual insistence on 
converting economic and industrial practices into concrete legal 
principles which will be knowable and objectively justifiable. The 
Constitution of 1936 certainly expresses the economic system in legal 
terms. 

The approaches of the authors of the two books under review are 
quite different, so different that they do not lend themselves to a single 
co-ordinated examination. Professor Venediktov starts with the assump- 
tion that the traditional apparatus of legal concepts, based in the last 
analysis on Roman law, can be usefully applied to the modern Soviet 
system, with necessary modifications. He deals with familiar legal ideas: 
property and obligation, contract and tort, restitution and damages, 
and he attempts to apply these to the actual practice of Soviet courts, 
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citing a large volume of legislation and showing how it has been inter- 
preted by the courts and by arbitration tribunals. He criticizes some of 
the decisions on academic grounds but the book is not so much academic 
as practical, with many suggestions for improvement and reform. The 
late Professor Karass started out from the Marxist classics and contem- 
porary Soviet economic theory. This might be expected to produce a 
more realistic and convincing result, yet, for all its vigour and skill, the 
book seems to find difficulty in maintaining its hold on reality. There is 
more citation of academic discussions than of actual court cases and the 
painful fact emerges that to date very little of the working of the Soviet 
economic machine is regulated by law. The attempt to express an 
administrative process in legal terms is therefore not really a success. 
The ultimate sanctions in most cases for deviation from the desired 
practice are not the judgments of law courts. 

The recent ‘thaw’ in the USSR, with its emphasis on law and due 
process, must inevitably be reflected in the field of public ownership. 
The statements in this review are based on the 1954 situation when 
Stalin’s views were still being upheld, and must therefore be obsolescent 
in some respects. At the same time it is hoped that, pending a new inter- 
pretation, it will furnish a useful background for comparison with such 
changes as may occur. 


VENEDIKTOV 


What is the importance of a separate law of property? Professor 
Venediktov is a civil or private lawyer, as distinct from a criminal or 
constitutional lawyer. Within the field of private law he has mainly 
concentrated on the law of property rather than that of obligations. 
These distinctions are Roman in origin but are also familiar in English 
law despite its different roots. In both systems the distinction is very 
basic and very practical. A property right may be asserted against any- 
one while obligations may only be enforced against specified persons. A 
tenant who is threatened with eviction from his home has a property 
right which may be protected by securing him against eviction, whereas 
a man who has agreed to let a flat and changed his mind may only be 
liable to pay damages. What rights belong to one or other category 
depends on the law of each country. A lease is a property right in Eng- 
land and a mere obligation in France, though statutes have now made 
the tenant’s security almost identical. Continental law has developed 
specific restitution and specific delivery to such a point that even an 
obligation may be remedied as if it were property, e.g. a man who has 
contracted to sell you a painting will have to deliver it just as much as if 
it was your property and wrongfully in his possession. But obligations 
remain personal, whereas property rights do not. Professor Venediktov 
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seems, with respect, to have chosen the wrong test for subdividing 
Soviet private law, when he found it in the right to recover assets 
specifically. Other Soviet jurists, in reviews, have pointed this out. 
Venediktov himself admits that, in practice, actions to recover State 
assets are usually based on prior contract and are regarded simply as 
suits to compel restoration under the contract, e.g. from hirers, deposit- 
ees and so on (p. 150ff). But he seems to find this less educational than 
the rarer actions for restoration of State property because it is State 
property, as such, which emphasizes Soviet ideology. 

It would be more fruitful to investigate how far the State may recover 
assets from innocent third parties who are subject to no prior obligations. 
This would entitle the author to treat the law of State property as a very 
practical matter. Unfortunately he does not go into this very much, and 
the reader is left to piece out the state of the law for himself. There is 
a good case (p. 115) where one Friedmann obtained documents of title 
to a house unlawfully and sold it in 1947 to a public pharmacy. In fact 
the building belonged to a man who was killed in the war in 1944, when 
the title escheated to the State for failure of heirs. The Civil Chamber of 
the USSR Supreme Court on August 23, 1952, decided that the house 
must be returned to the local Soviet as housing authority on behalf of 
the State, although the pharmacy had bought in good faith. Another 
case involved a horse sold by a military detachment which ultimately 
came innocently into the possession of a State trading store, which was 
ordered by a civil court to restore it to the detachment (p. 116). 

Soviet jurists hesitate to apply any general principle of this kind to the 
property of collective farms, which are not on quite the same level as the 
socialist State (pp. 124-5), but some partial remedies have been given by 
various statutes. Thus if property is unlawfully taken from such a farm 
it may be recovered from the taker, but not from a bona fide purchaser 
from someone who had unlawfully acquired possession from the farm 
(p. 121). If property is unlawfully disposed of by a farm it may be 
recovered from any hand, even an honest purchaser (law of September 
19, 1946). Venediktov urges that the Soviet Supreme Court should give 
some guidance as to whether there is any universal right of a collective 
farm to recover its property from all persons under all circumstances 
(p. 123, n. 55). The obscurity of the existing law seems partly a matter 
of the technical phraseology of the existing statutes and may not reflect 
any basic theoretical divergencies. 

Forms of Specific Relief. In English law the main distinction in legal 
remedies is between specific recovery and a judgment for damages. In 
most cases there is a market for goods of all kinds and the payment of 
damages is quite adequate as a form of redress. Only where goods are 
of unique value and irreplaceable is a judgment for specific recovery 
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made. (Land is treated differently but land is not ‘dealt’ with in the 
USSR, so there is no analogy.) In the USSR two distinct factors have 
produced an emphasis on specific, rather than pecuniary, redress. The 
basic Roman law ideas adopted by Russian law contemplate perform- 
ance in specie wherever it is possible. To this is now added the whole 
machinery of a planned economy and shortages of goods. To the 
Roman lawyer specific redress is the best way of enforcing an obligation, 
e.g. if A agrees to sell a horse to B, B should be entitled to that horse. 


*Canonists would agree with this, from a point of view of moral obliga- 


tion. To the Soviet lawyer the need is still more urgent. For want of a 
nail the horse-shoe was lost, and so on, until the battle is lost! If enter- 
prise X is supposed to supply a moving part to enterprise Y its failure to 
do so may cripple the whole of Y’s operations. Enterprise X may also be 
the only local factory which makes such parts, so that no alternative 
source of supply is available. Specific enforcement therefore becomes an 
important tool of economic policy. It adds a private law sanction to the 
administrative duty to perform the plan by making and supplying that 
moving part. Soviet law also requires enterprise Y to insist on this part, 
and not to accept money damages in its place. Soviet law, quite consist- 
ently, accepts delivery of another article of the same kind as equivalent 
to return of a specific article, e.g. if railway coal-truck No. 50 is left at 
coalmine C the mine must replace it with a similar type of coal-truck, 
and not merely with money, if the original truck cannot be traced or has 
been damaged. How the mine obtains this truck the law does not specify. 

To the Western reader there is an air of unreality in this discussion. 
What is the point of treating enterprises as real independent persons 
acting at arm’s length, rather than as mere agents of the State fulfilling 
the common Plan? Yet there must be local reasons for Venediktov’s 
attitude. The great size of the USSR must entail some local initiative 
and the law must place some reasonable bounds to.this initiative. Even 
the powers of higher planning authorities to clean up the results of 
mistakes may be limited. ‘Laws, not men’ may be the rule fairly high 
in the State machinery. Professor Bratus, in a review of Venediktov in 
Vestnik Akademii Nauk, 1955 (no. 4) 121, on the other hand, emphasizes 
that higher authorities should be asked to deal with all eventualities, 
and says that enterprises cannot be expected to work out their own 
salvation. The higher authority may decide to do nothing and let enter- 
prise Y do without some article, rather than force enterprise X to drum 
it up somewhere else. Yet Bratus may underestimate the sanctions for 
mistakes, in the dismissals or penalization of the men responsible for 
bottle-necks and breakdowns. Fulfilment of the original plan must be 
the paramount objective — failures may be patched up but they remain 
failures. Ultimately a wide power to overlook mistakes or improvise 
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makeshifts amounts to a usurpation of power by a lower level of 
authority. 

State privileges. Professor Venediktov devotes a great deal of space to 
an enumeration of State monopoly in many fields. More strictly 
juridical are his references to three main privileges of State property in 
competition with the citizen. Articles normally owned by the State, e.g. 
productive machinery, are presumed to belong to the State unless the 
individual can clearly demonstrate his title. This was laid down by the 


Russian Supreme Court in 1925 in Yakunin’s case, where mill equip-- 


ment not referred to on a manager’s inventory of a State mill was 
claimed by him as old personal property. Lapse of time is also no bar to 
recovery of property by the State. This is a common principle in many 
legal systems and in the USSR is based on a ruling of the Full Bench of 
the Russian Republican Supreme Court of June 29, 1925. State per- 
manent investments in capital assets are also protected from seizure by 
creditors of the enterprise which owns those assets, and there is a legal 
regulation of the various funds to which recourse may be had for various 
claims. In practice satisfaction is said to be obtained by deductions 
from current accounts at the Bank, so that no other assets are im- 
pounded, even where these are not strictly privileged from seizure 
(p. 74). Hence most of this subject appears to be academic at present. 
Large claims would also, presumably, be made by other State organs, 
so that the general State fund would not be much reduced. 

A curious feature of Soviet limitation law might be mentioned. In 
many cases the defendant may plead lapse of time as a defence to the 
plaintiff’s claim, but the defendant himself derives no benefit from this, 
the State taking in place of the plaintiff. An enterprise which is slow in 
enforcing its claims is thus punished for its inefficiency, and this rule is 
obviously educational (p. 146). The Accounting rules of January 1, 
1952, require all time-barred debts to be paid to the Union budget 
account. Arbitration organs which come across such cases in disputes 
between State enterprises must notify the appropriate authorities. 
Defences of lapse of time must not be accepted as summary conclusions 
of cases; the facts must be established and the State’s claim enforced. 
This is often done and on July 2, 1952, the State Arbitration authorities 
ordered it to be observed as a practice. Yet Venediktov refers to a case 
in 1953 where the arbitrator, who found that time had run against the 
Leningrad locomotive shops in their claim against a paper factory for the 
return of some rolling stock hired by it, made no attempt to notify 
the authorities so that the stock in dispute might be claimed in the 
interests of the State (p. 253). 

Protection of State Property by the Law of Tort. Soviet law, like that 
of most countries, distinguishes civil obligations into contractual and 
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tortious (or delictual). If there is any contract between the parties the 
plaintiff must sue on that contract and cannot use an alternative remedy 
in tort. Thus, in one case a customer left his watch to be repaired and 
it was stolen from the watchmaker. The customer sued for the recovery 
of his property under Art. 59 of the Russian Civil Code. The USSR 
Supreme Court (Civil Chamber) held on December 25, 1946, that the 
action should have been based on Article 236, which deals with the 
liability of tradesmen to customers for articles left with them for repair, 
and not on Article 59. There is a similar decision of the same court 
on October 21, 1944, in a case where goods were stolen from a storage 
warehouse. 

Much of the law of tort appears to be identical for the State and for 
other plaintiffs, though it undoubtedly plays an important part in the 
protection of State property as it does for private property. It is a com- 
mon practice for courts to content themselves with awarding money 
damages, and Venediktov urges that specific restitution of goods should 
be ordered wherever possible, wherever the State Plan might otherwise 
be prejudiced. The same practice ought to be followed as in contract 
and property claims. He cites a number of examples of the better 
practice. Article 410 of the Russian Civil Code requires the wrongdoer 
to restore the original status quo. In 1948 a State farm allowed its cattle 
to graze on the land of a collective farm and the USSR Supreme Court 
ordered restoration of the damaged crops in kind (‘Red October’ v 
‘Enthusiast’, September 7, 1948). Sometimes a short delay may have to 
be allowed, as in a case in 1953 where iron was taken by a factory without 
the consent of a repair shop and ultimately restored in kind after several 
defaults (p. 168). If the defendant has used the material and cannot 
replace it, money may have to suffice (a case of a high-tension cable 
delivered by mistake, p. 169). 

Where a mere money payment is ordered the measure of damages 
becomes important. Under a free economy replacement value is usually 
ordered, as supply and demand decide the price at the relevant time 
and there is generally power to buy anything if you are ready to pay the 
price. In a controlled economy, where the Plan decides what, and how 
much, is to be manufactured, and where the price system is different, 
the estimation of damages is more difficult. This must be one of the 
most interesting parts of Soviet law, but of course it is only on the fringe 
of our present topic. Venediktov gives few details, but he does suggest 
that today conditions in the USSR are so normal that a price may con- 
sistently and easily be arrived at by any court, to correspond to any loss 
suffered. In the past, particularly during the Second World War, with 
wartime shortages and regulated rations and allocations of materials, 
this was not the case and courts appear to have had great difficulty in 
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arriving at a fair figure and in deciding the date at which this figure was 
to be calculated (p. 195ff.) The Plan also decides what materials you 
may be allowed to acquire. All in all this problem reinforces the author’s 
view that restoration in kind is the real solution, if the authorities are 
prepared to facilitate it. 

Not all damage resulting from a tort is necessarily recoverable. A 
line is drawn in most legal systems between losses obviously attributable 
to the wrongdoer’s fault and other, more refined, consequences, which 
can hardly be charged to his account though they are the result of his act. 
Naturally Soviet law permits actual out-of-pocket damage to be re- 
covered, ‘positive loss’ (corresponding to the classical Roman concept 
of ‘Damnum emergens’). It may also allow loss of hoped-for profits 
(benefit missed; the Roman ‘lucrum cessans’). On this subject there is a 
diversity. The State Arbitration does allow recovery of damages to 
compensate for loss of profits, e.g. an award of September 10, 1953, 
where the Leningrad Water Sports Stadium was unable to operate fully 
owing to the fault of the defendant hydro-electric station. This general 
principle is contained in the Instructions issued by the State Arbitration 
at the highest level on April 18, 1951. On the other hand the ordinary 
courts have not gone so far. The USSR Supreme Court refused to allow 
damages for loss of possible profits in the litigation brought by the 
‘Dimitrov’ collective farm against the Barsky sugar mill in 1952 (p. 204). 
The same applies to claims by collective farms against members who 
cause careless damage, under a ruling of the Full Bench of the USSR 
Supreme Court of May 5, 1950 (p. 206). This limitation also operates 
in favour of employees and workers who cause damage to equipment by 
their carelessness in factories and other enterprises (a decision of October 
31, 1951, in the case of the State Bank against Genkin, p. 204). 

The measure of direct damages so arrived at is subject to expansion 
or reduction on certain mathematical rather than causational principles. 
Where a tort amounts to deliberate theft or sabotage fivefold damages 
may be recovered from the culprit for the loss suffered (to say nothing of 
his criminal responsibility). This is provided by a law of May 27, 1932. 
An example of its application is a case brought by a local authority 
against one Andreyev who failed to return his equipment when he was 
dismissed from his post as bookkeeper. This rule is limited to cases of 
State property and is therefore highly relevant to Venediktov’s theme. 
Where the tort amounts to negligent damage to tools or equipment be- 
longing to the State up to fivefold damages may be imposed, and three- 
fold damages may be imposed for negligent loss of State livestock 
(p. 193). The learned author regards these penal rules as outmoded by 
newer motives for co-operation by workers and refers to a decision of the 

Full Bench of the USSR Supreme Court on November 16, 1951, 
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envisaging voluntary waiver of these penalties where the defendant 
procures the same kind of livestock in restitution. Price fluctuations 
entered into these penal figures as much as the desire to impose heavy 
penalties and such problems do not arise if there is restitution in kind 
p- 198). 
' A most interesting feature of the measure of damages in Soviet Law 
is the limitation according to means. State employees are only liable up 
to certain maxima, depending on their salary grades and monthly 
incomes. Venediktov explains this rule as modifying the rigours of the 
protection of State property in the interests of humanity. After all, he 
hints, all this State machinery exists to benefit the individual worker and 
raise his standard of living and to penalize him unduly would be throw- 
ing out the baby with the bathwater (p. 214, cf. pp. 24, 40). This limit- 
ation must also be regarded as realistic under any system where large 
capital accumulations are rare and wages are large in proportion to 
savings. Even in the West the average capital of each person is equival- 
ent only to a few months’ wages, owing to the gradual redistribution of 
capital more thinly over a wider field. Hence insurance schemes are 
necessary in the West, e.g. third party risk insurance for motorists, if 
futile lawsuits and bankruptcies are to be avoided. A worker in the 
USSR is only liable up to one-third of a month’s wages for damage to 
machinery and the like and up to two-thirds for damage to materials (a 
law of June 12, 1929, p. 211). Higher grades of staff are liable up to a 
full month’s pay. Officials are liable up to a quarter’s salary. An example 
is Chumachenko’s case where a bookkeeper of a consumer co-operative 
failed to claim unpaid accounts in time and they became time-barred. 
He was only liable for one-third of his wages (decision of Supreme Court 
of the USSR of April 30, 1947). In another case a bookkeeper, Panich, 
was held liable for the theft of a cheque from his office but only up to 
the limited scale, as he had not been criminally to blame (decision of 
February 3, 1944). Liability is, of course, full, if the defendant has com- 
mitted a crime by his conduct (e.g. by collusion in thefts) or if there is 
a special contract imposing a higher degree of liability, as in Kazarian’s 
case, where a cloakroom attendant was sued for loss of a coat for which 
the State had to pay compensation (p. 213). 

State enterprises are liable for harm done by their employees and 
workers to the property operated by other State enterprises. As so much 
property in the USSR is within the socialized sector this is a very vital 
principle. Enterprises are vicariously liablé for the torts of their em- 
ployees and workers irrespective of any fault in the employing body. 
This was laid down by the USSR Supreme Court in decisions in 1943 
and 1945, and corresponds with the general rule in other legal systems. 
These torts include those inflicted on other enterprises. The employer, 
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as in other systems, has a right to recourse against the actual culprit to 
recover an indemnity for the liability imposed on the employer for his 
wrongdoing. Venediktov cites no actual authority for the claims of State 
enterprises against each other at this point in the text but it is clear from 
the cases to which he refers at other places that he is correctly stating the 
law. Thus the action in the Dimitrov Farm case was brought by one 
enterprise against another, as was the action for cattle trespass brought 
by the ‘Red October’ farm against the ‘Enthusiast’ State Farm. Ob- 
viously the real culprits were the individuals responsible for the crops 
or the minding of the cattle, yet the defendant enterprises were held 
liable in damages. State enterprises are legal persons operating under 
budgetary control and enjoy no immunity from being sued for their 
torts, any more than for their breaches of contract. 

An amusing point might be referred to in conclusion. The ‘Red 
Proletarian’ factory sued one of its operatives, Shuvalova, for loss caused 
by her absence from the workbench, to wit, the loss of the profits which 
would have been made under the Plan for the products which the oper- 
ative would have made had she not wrongfully absented herself from 
work. This claim was rejected by the USSR Supreme Court as an 
attempt to recover loss of potential profits or ‘/ucrum cessans’ (p. 213). 

Dispositions of State Property by Enterprises contrary to the Plan. 
Equipment and materials used in production or transport still belong to 
the State, though they are under the operative control of the enterprise. 
How far may an enterprise effectively dispose of such assets, so as to 
confer a good title on third parties? Soviet law does not appear to allow 
any such transfer of title. Enterprises are supplied with assets for 
planned objectives only and they must use them only to fulfil the plan. It 
has sometimes happened that enterprises have traded with each other, 
outside the planned contract system, to meet emergencies or for their 
convenience. A law of February 10, 1941, prohibited diversion of State 
property. In a case which came before a State arbitrator at the end of 
1952 a factory which had inadequate storage space for oil ‘lent’ over 
6000 litres of oil to a motor supply office of Leningrad Region for a 
return of an equivalent a few weeks later. It was not imagined that the 
identical oil would be returned. The office refused to return the oil in 
full and the factory sued for a remedy. The arbitrator held the deal to be 
illegal under the law of 1941 and forfeited the value of the oil to the 
State (p. 239). Other cases of the period turn on the supply of coal by a 
gasworks to a brewery and ‘loans’ of metal, chemicals and timber among 
construction and repair shops, and in some of these the arbitrator 
ordered the return of the goods in kind, without noting any illegality. 
Prof. Venediktov refers to the powers of higher authorities to dispense 
with such breaches of the plan if there is good cause, but it must not be 
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done on the initiative of the managers concerned. The real remedy was 
to improve the working of economic administration and achieve greater 
efficiency in estimating actual needs. Existing stocks of all materials 
should also be reported regularly to the planning authorities, thus giving 
them the opportunity of deciding in good time how surpluses are to be 
absorbed and shortages filled. However, Venediktov insisted that some 
local initiative was indispensable. Provided these side-deals were made 
on the basis of short-term gratuitous or easy-term loans to assist other 
enterprises to meet planned obligations he felt they were desirable and 
inevitable. Some enterprises received supplies of materials which would 
not be needed for several months, while others, owing to some catas- 
trophe or otherwise, were in urgent need (p. 235). Such materials should 
be promptly recovered and accounted for in the budget of the enter- 
prise and should not be let out for long periods on the side while they 
disappeared from the stocks admitted to be held by the enterprise. High 
rents should not be asked, as this would mean increasing the circulating 
assets of the letter at the expense of those of the hirer and interfering 
with the economic structure of industry in a speculative way. Illegitim- 
ate deals with surpluses were condemned at the 1gth Party Congress. 

Venediktov’s arguments have since been fortified by a law of the 
Supreme Soviet of May 13, 1955 (No. 193). The special law of February 
10, 1941, has been repealed and persons condemned to criminal punish- 
ment for violations have been pardoned, and released if still undergoing 
sentence. This change in the law is mainly designed to remove criminal 
responsibility but the policy underlying it affects civil transactions, since 
open deals with surpluses will no longer be illegal as such, though one 
imagines dishonest or hidden deals will still be invalidated on other 
grounds. The new law charges the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
to establish a system of redistribution and realization of surplus or 
unutilized materials and equipment. This system is to be so constructed 
as to give wider powers not only to Ministers and heads of subdivisions 
of Ministries but also to directors of enterprises. It will be interesting 
to see how this new system works in practice. It would seem to facilitate 
loans of specialized equipment, such as cranes and pulleys, for short- 
term use, and exchanges of coal and other universally needed materials. 
Decentralization should mean savings in time and money in making such 
arrangements. 

Protection of State Property by Contract Law. ‘There is no general 
pattern of theory in the case of contracts. Where a contract is illegal it 
will be annulled and the status quo restored. But other penal conse- 
quences also result, as a deterrent to recurrence and an example to 
others. In a case in 1950 the USSR Supreme Court found that the 
defendant Ignashin, who was being sued for breach of contract by the 
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Karlovsk district authority, had bought a house from the plaintiffs, the 
housing authority, at a very low price, thus dissipating the public 
housing fund (p. 227). Venediktov suggests that this was a not uncom- 
mon device used by members of local authorities to obtain houses cheaply 
by abusing their housing authority powers. The buildings are recover- 
able in all such cases and the purchaser appears to lose anything he has 
paid. A law of May 10, 1935, prohibits purchase by Government bodies 
of private buildings for more than the insured value (p. 224). Attempts 
have been made to evade this law by leasing buildings from their owners 
for a fixed term of years with a clause of transfer at the end of that time. 
The Supreme Court of the Russian Republic in 1948 held that a good 
title passed to the public body in such a case but that the persons con- 
cluding the contract committed an offence. The public body, of 
course, obtained title for the State and not for itself. Where collective 
farm land is leased out at a rent the Full Bench of the USSR Supreme 
Court has held that not only must the land be retaken but the State 
receives as a forfeit the rent paid to the farm by the tenant and the crops 
harvested by the tenant (ruling of May 5, 1950, see p. 231). In many 
of these cases bad faith was clear, e.g. a public body deliberately over- 
valued a private house so that they could pay a correspondingly large 
sum in public funds for it (p. 226). It is not suggested by the author that 
this part of the law should be relaxed, but rather that strict consistent 
rules should be laid down to deal with all such violations. 


KARASS 

Constitutional Problems of Public Ownership. Soviet lawyers lay much 
stress on the federal or multinational aspects of the Soviet Union. Thus 
Professor Karass refers to the right of voluntary secession from the 
Union of each constituent Union Republic as giving reality to the owner- 
ship of land within each Republic by that Republic. Jurists find it 
difficult to understand how land can also belong to the Union as a whole, 
or whether the Union, as such, is not the owner. Karass refers to an 
article by Professor Aksenyenok in 1950 which saw the actual ownership 
of land vested in the USSR as a whole, with merely administrative 
authority conferred on the Republics. Karass finds it possible to 
regard land as belonging to a Republic-within the Soviet system, but 
also as belonging to the Union as a whole (p. 99). Soviet assets abroad 
are purely Union assets because they are not situated on the territory of 
any of the Republics. There are obviously significant undertones in 
this apparently rather academic controversy which might, not today 
but at some future time, become important in the world of reality. 

What the Western lawyer misses in this structure is the distinct legal 
personality of the Union and the various Republics. Before 1929 it was 
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contemplated that they might sue each other and enter into contracts 
with each other. Since July 24, 1929, no machinery exists to adjudicate 
on such disputes and differences must be reconciled in other ways or at 
other levels, though the learned author does not give any information 

. 101). 

” Article 5 of the Constitution of the USSR states that all State assets 
are the patrimony of the entire USSR. Hence Karass denies that any 
such assets (presumably excluding land) are subdivided among the 
Union and the Republics, except for administrative purposes. 

What happens is, that various types of ‘funds’ are treated as of Union, 
Republican or local significance. There is no legal test of such signific- 
ance. It is decided from time to time on policy grounds. Economic and 
political, rather than legal, factors appear to be decisive. As in Britain 
such matters as housing accommodation and elementary schooling are 
delegated to local authorities. A much more interesting question is the 


distribution of authority between the Union and the Republics. The 


most vital industries tended to remain centralized but there has been a 
notable relaxation since Stalin’s death. At the time of Karass’s death the 
USSR had direct centralized control of oil, coal, heavy metals, electricity, 
paper and textiles, for example (pp. 100, 117). In the more backward 
Republics, e.g. Central Asia, Union control extended much further, 
presumably as a transitional phenomenon until reliable local experts and 
managers could be trained (p. 115). On April 19, 1954, coal produc- 
tion in the Ukraine, a very important coal-producing area, was trans- 
ferred to the Ukrainian Republic, though the Central Ministry still 
decides over-all planning. On May 18, 1954, the direct operation of the 
vital oil industry of Azerbaidjan was transferred to that Republic in the 
same way. This is designed to encourage local initiative and responsibil- 
ity, without losing complete control of the reins. On May 30, 1956, 
textiles and paper were also transferred by the USSR to the Union 
Republics. According to Izvestia (June 6, 1956) 67 per cent of the indus- 
trial output of the Ukraine and 80 per cent of that of Azerbaidjan is 
produced by locally operated industries. The Central Ministries retain, 
and are to develop, their planning functions, relieved of much day-to- 
day operation. 

Some local industries are both operated and directed by the Republics. 
All industries, however, come under the central plan and figure in the 
central budget in some form. Enterprises controlled in one way make 
contract plans with enterprises controlled in another, e.g. a weaving 
mill in the Republican channel used to supply yarn to a textile mill run 
by the Union (p. 121). 

The State Monopoly. The author enumerates various types of assets 
which are the exclusive property of the State. This is interesting for the 
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political economist but there are few distinctions in legal effect between 
these types of assets. The sector of public ownership in the USSR is so 
large that a lawyer would find it easier if the types of property which the 
individual citizen could own were specified. Some of these are alluded 
to, e.g. small residential buildings (Law of August 26, 1948). Co- 
operative bodies may own small boats, railway spur lines and small 
manufacturing plants (p. 29). Timber is rather interesting in that it is 
disposed of in three distinct ways: the State Forestry Trusts may allocate 
timber to State enterprises, e.g. furniture factories, by administrative 
order from above; they may sell timber to individual home-builders by 
legal transaction; they may grant felling licences to individuals under 
administrative law (p. 51 et seq.). Wild game belong to the State, not to 
the first taker, but hunting licences are freely granted (p. 57; Law of 
February 10, 1930). Ownerless property belongs to the State, as in 
England. The law specifies the actual destiny of such things, e.g. 
antiques are presented by the State to museums, vacant dwellings are 
allocated to the appropriate local housing authority (p. goff). 

Land is the most significant object of State monopoly, but much of the 
ground of Professor Karass’s work on this point is duplicated in works on 
agrarian law. There are references to the State Land Fund and to the 
various purposes to which land can be allocated, but there is no de- 
scription of the actual operation of the system of public land admin- 
istration (p. 38). We are told that the main buildings in towns, pre- 
sumably blocks of flats, are publicly owned, and operated by the housing 
departments of local authorities on their own budgets, renting out the 
accommodation to tenants (p. 81). No legal definition of a main housing 
unit is given; no doubt small private houses are often privately built as 
suburban or village homesteads on long building leases. 

Professor Karass states that nationalization of the land is an automatic 
legal consequence of acquisition of sovereignty over a territory by the 
USSR. In many cases there is a relevant treaty provision. He points 
out that this is unnecessary, however, citing the example of Kaliningrad 
province. Many international lawyers would doubt that the USSR is 
more than a temporary administrator of this part of East Prussia but it 
is clear that the Soviet Union regards this district as an integral part of 
its territory and subject to its laws. The absence of a treaty is here no 
accident. 

The Legal Relation of a State Enterprise to its Assets. Much of the text 
on this subject is descriptive of actual procedures and throws little light 
on any legal formula. Buildings and machinery are State assets and 
presumably any attempt to dispose of them would meet great practical 
obstacles, e.g. the purchaser would not be registered as owner of the 
building which the State would take in forfeit as an act of power. There 
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is obviously more possibility of an enterprise dealing with its rawstuffs 
and fuel, which are very mobile and difficult to identify, and we know 
from other parts of the book that deals ‘on the side’ do occur. The liabil- 
ity of the enterprise seems mainly to rest on its accountability for all 
these assets, rather than its inability to dispose of them if it tries. The 
Government becomes aware of these violations when a dispute about 
the deal is brought rather ingenuously before a court, but there must be 
cases where it does not suspect what has happened. Yet theory will not 
allow the enterprise to be treated as an owner of such materials or as 
having any legal power to dispose of them. 

If an enterprise wishes to recover its assets it can sue as a legal person 
to recover them, and often does so in practice. There is a rather arid 
controversy as to the title to bring such actions. Karass treats it as based 
on possession and says the enterprise is deemed to remain in possession 
even if a wrongdoer takes its property. Venediktov, rather more logically, 
bases it on the right to immediate possession. The right of the enter- 
prise to sue is undoubted and the academic theory is certainly not 
generally agreed. Is it prior possession? Is it some term of a contract? 
Is it because the removal of its goods is a tort? Is it not simply the fact 
that the assets are in the operational control of the enterprise and the 
enterprise requires them in order to perform its planned tasks? In prac- 
tice these actions are based on contract or tort and the precise way in 
which the enterprise originally acquired the assets is not considered. 
Most Soviet lawyers would probably agree that the administrative act of 
allocating an article to an enterprise gives the enterprise civil-law rights 
to it, vis-a-vis third parties. 

The definitions attempted by Karass suffer from their roundabout 
nature. In fact the plan governs everything and the enterprise’s rights 
and duties must be referred back to the plan. Hence it is difficult to fit 
the title of the enterprise to its assets within traditional concepts like 
possession, bailment or limited ownership (pp. 196-221). 

The produce of a mill may be raw material for further processing or it 
may be consumer goods. Here we are on the fringe of ordinary owner- 
ship. These consumer goods are unlikely to be recoverable, and it will 
be impossible after consumption. Hence an enterprise must in fact have 
opportunities of wrongful disposition if it takes the risk. There is 
evidence that some enterprises use their own products as raw materials 
or tools, to meet pressing needs, but this is probably excusable, e.g. 
a lamp factory would hardly work in the dark. If individual citizens 
in good faith acquire consumer goods for personal consumption it is 
unlikely that they will lose by it, but the management of the enter- 
prise will. 

Transfers of State enterprises to different Ministries. This is one of the 
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most interesting subjects in Professor Karass’s book. Since the enterprise, 
and not the Ministry, is the legal person, such a transfer does not affect 
the enterprise’s legal personality. Only the administrative control has 
changed (p. 161). The enterprise is hardly affected, e.g. the recent trans- 
fer of textile industries by the USSR to Republican control carried stock, 
capital, quotas provided under the Plan and delivery obligations already 
subsisting. Administrative law governs some problems, e.g. pre- 
servation of assets pending transfer. (If part of an enterprise is trans- 
ferred that part becomes a legal person and some ne of apportion- 
ment of rights and obligations arise.) 

Obligations in money remain binding in spite of the transfer of an 
enterprise. Obligations in kind are a different matter. These are dealt 
with in practice in the transfer document which emanates from higher 
authority. Ifa glass factory is turned into a cable factory it is obvious that 
it cannot be expected to produce glass for delivery, and therefore higher 
authorities must arrange for substituted performance from some other 
source. The authority which authorizes the transfer may therefore 
absolve the enterprise from further performance in kind on current con- 
tracts (p. 146). This is an interesting conception, that of an adminis- 
trative act, based on power, determining a civil law obligation. Obviously 
the authorizing authority must be high enough in the hierarchy for its 
action to bind the creditors who were entitled to performance of the 
contract. 

Transfers of State enterprises to co-operatives. If a whole enterprise is 
transferred no civil law sale takes place (p. 151). An enterprise is not an 
article capable of being sold, though the transferee must pay for the 
value of its inventory (its ‘flesh’). There is no transfer of rights or 
liabilities. The Ministry retains the right to enforce rights and it meets 
liabilities out of the payment made by the transferee. Administrative 
action here again has an important effect on the civil-law position of 
debtors and creditors of the enterprise. Planning authorities work these 
matters out before authorizing the transfer. It is intriguing to conjec- 
ture how the Ministry recovers the debts due to the enterprise, since 
the Ministry is not itself a legal person. Possibly the State Treasury 
can sue, as this is treated as a legal person. 

Transfers of State assets to individuals or co-operatives. Here the trans- 
feree must pay for the assets he is acquiring and a contract is drawn up 
in important cases (p. 164). 

Transfers from individuals or co-operatives to the State. This covers 
compulsory deliveries by collective farms, second-hand purchases from 
citizens and the like. The assets become State property in the hands of 
the acquiring agency. The State is not, however, liable for any debts 
with which assets may be charged (p. 227). 
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Legal-Economic Relations. Professor Karass deals at some length with 
the actual economic system of the USSR and the way in which the 
State operates its industries. Most of this activity is carried out ad- 
ministratively and without legal transactions. Capital assets are 
allocated to enterprises on the State budget but machinery, rolling stock, 
tools and other means of production are ordered by enterprises from the 
State and paid for (p. 81). If new capital investment is necessary it is 
financed by the State Bank at the cost of the State Budget (p. 124). When 
the enterprise is working it receives orders from above, directing what 
kinds of goods are to be produced and to whom they are to be delivered, 
and making available supplies of raw materials for their production (p. 
268). Enterprises also receive some circulating funds under the Plan, and 
their powers to dispose of these have been increased in some cases in 
recent times (pp. 81,124). Contracts are being increasingly used between 
the producing and receiving enterprise (p. 166ff). Planned profits are 
provided for enterprises, subject to certain deductions in favour of the 
operating authority, i.e. Union, Republic or local authority (p. 126). The 
amount of the deduction appears to be determined individually in 
each case (Professor Raikher’s review in 1 Soviet State and Law (1955) 
(p. 121)). 

Grants of State Property. ‘These are effected by allocation and not by 
a legal transaction. In some cases the consent of the recipient or an 
application by the recipient is necessary, but this does not make the 
transaction legally bilateral or a true civil-law transaction (p. 141). The 
author deals at some length with various methods of allocating land, but 
in essence they are all administrative acts though they are organized in 
varying ways. Grants of land to collective farms are free, but require 
the agreement of the member farmers. The. executive committee of 
the local authority must confirm the transaction but this does not appear 
to be a matter on which they have much choice. They are responsible 
for registers of land users and must clearly be kept in the picture (p. 135). 
Free allocations of land to State enterprises are carried out by act of the 
local department of communal economy, after the executive committee 
of the local authority have provided for the matter in their annual plan 
(p. 135). Land is allocated to private house-builders by administrative 
act of the executive committee of the local authority, who are the 
primary housing authority (p. 136). 

Transfers of State property from one enterprise to another. Here 
authorizations must be obtained, and who is the higher authority 
depends on the nature of the case. In some cases the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR is alone competent, e.g. where land is taken from col- 
lective farms (p. 134) or an asset is to be transferred from an enterprise 
in one Ministerial channel to an enterprise in another (p. 164). If two 
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enterprises are in the same industry the responsible Minister may 
authorize the transfer (p. 163) as the asset remains on the same Minis- 
terial budget. Clearly the legal aspect of the transfer is slight. What 
matters is the economic decision to do something which requires a 
change of user of some asset, e.g. building a railway line across a 
farm, and the financial control through the adjustment of the various 
budgets involved. 

Professor Karass strives manfully to express these arrangements in 
specifically legal terminology, but with some difficulty. He notes that 
in private law a vendor must actually own goods which he is contracting 
to sell, whereas a State enterprise need not yet have received them or 
made them (p. 194). ‘There is a long discussion of the position where 
assets are in transit from one enterprise to another enterprise. What hap- 
pens if the consignor recalls the goods, or if the consignee refuses to pay? 
Who is in possession? What would happen if a stranger took the goods 
while in transit? The author claims that such cases are rare and that 
enterprises strictly fulfil their directives (p. 218). There is one practical 
point — on whom does the risk of accidental loss fall? Goods might be 
damaged in transit. No doubt special terms as to risk or insurance are 
used in the contracts which enterprises must conclude, or supplement- 
ary resources are made available out of insurance or other funds. 

Relations between State Enterprises. The Soviet State is not a legal 
person but a political fact. In order for it to act juridically it must do so 
through one of its instrumentalities or emanations. It gives orders to 
these instrumentalities as acts of administration, not legal relations 
(p. 241). Some Soviet lawyers would like to see this relationship clothed 
with some appropriate constitutional legal garb. The State allocates and 
retakes property by administrative action, without legal contract or 
transfer, at a super-legal level (p. 191). The official agencies of the State 
are operated by it but are not conceived of as owned by it, although the 
State is regarded as owning their physical equipment, such as offices 
and typewriters (p. 77). The economic organs of the State, however, 
are conceived of as belonging to the State, i.e. including rights of all 
kinds, such as copyright, contract claims, and so on, though the State 
does not own the human beings who work for economic organs (p. 66). 
There is a four-tier hierarchy: State — Ministry — Combine or Trust — 
Enterprise, e.g. a steel plant may be operated through a Ministry of 
Iron and Steel Industry. The Ministries themselves exercise their 
control administratively and without resort to the courts. Some official 
bodies, e.g. local authorities, are legal persons and litigate among them- 
selves. Where both parties to a dispute are public bodies the decision 
goes to arbitration but this does not prevent us from regarding the 
matter as legal, and not merely administrative. The economic organs 
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are legal persons at the lower level, the individual enterprise or factory, 
but not generally at the higher level of the trust or combine. 

Relationships between enterprises are provided for in State plans 
(p. 70). They cannot generally negotiate on their own initiative and they 
cannot compete with each other. The form of a contract may be used 
between them, but the agreement is dictated from above and is not 
voluntary (p. 212). In a few cases they may contract freely, e.g. with 
private consumers, but on standard terms (p. 259). 


A. K. R. Krratry 
London 
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SOVIET IDEAS WEIGHED IN A CHRISTIAN BALANCE 


Henri Chambre, Le Marxisme en Union Sovietique: Idéologie et Institu- 
tions. Collections Esprit ‘Frontiére Ouverte’, Editions du Seuil. 
Paris, 1955, 510 pp. 


FaTHER CHamsre’s book is popular in the best sense of the word. It 
makes available to the general French reader a survey of the specialist 
work done, and positions gained, mainly in Britain and America in 
recent years, in those fields of modern Russian ideology of special 
interest to the French reader. The book, however, is of value to the 
eavesdropper as well as to its main audience: Father Chambre’s com- 
ments on ‘Famille, Travail, Patrie’ as Russian and French slogans are 
useful additions to parallel British reflections and correct their insular- 
ity; his account of the nationalities policies of the Soviet government, 
though slight, recognizes the problem which the Great Russian peasantry 
in Asia has presented, as has the French peasantry in north Africa. 
Thus the book is more than a translation for the French reader of 
British and American work (especially in its use of Russian sources, 
which often breaks new ground), though it is also pleasant to meet old 
friends polished by use, and sometimes approval, by an author incap- 
able of moral superficiality. 

The main sections of the book are devoted to developments in the 
ideology of law, ethics and economics, with occasional glances at the 
corresponding institutions. A preface, introduction and concluding 
chapter are concerned with the more general problems of ideology thus 
instantiated. In the chosen fields, Chambre examines the moving 
relation between theory (mainly in the person of Marx) and practice 
(mainly in the persons of Lenin, Stalin and their contemporaries). 
This examination forms a foundation for probing the weaknesses of 
Marxist theory, which is carried further by deploying weapons pre- 
sented by modern sociology and political science, and by Christian 
theory in the relevant fields. The whole treatment therefore provides 
an engaging and suggestive tourney of ideas, even for the reader who 
is neither Russian nor French, Marxist nor Christian. 

Each of the three main divisions is chiefly concerned with the develop- 
ment of Soviet ideas in the field under discussion, and the most valuable 
general conclusion gained is that of the very different rates and natures of 
change in Russian ideas of law, ethics and economics during the past 
half-century. In economics, for example, there has been continuous 
(if not unidirectional) movement through the maze of controversies; in 
legal theory there was more or less a standstill (apart from technicalia) 
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under Vyshinsky’s primacy; in ethics, the cross-currents of popular 
thought and intellectualist or learned doctrines are particularly marked. 

Even to refer to all the questions suggested by this book is impossible — 
in the space of a review. For example, as the reader meditates upon 
Chambre’s references to the Gotha Programme, the question gradually 
forms: was Marx writing for, and advising, the working-class politicians 
of a Germany he knew, or one he remembered from thirty years before? 
Once posed, the question is crucial both for Marx’s biography, and for 
the history of Germany (not only of its working class): and this is only 
one example of the many questions suggested by Chambre’s handling 
of his material. 

One of the most useful chapters in the book is that on Idéologie 
Antiréligieuse, both for information and for understanding. The 
documentation both from Marx and the Russians is generous and 
accurate; the institutions are dated and described, and changes of 
policy and fashion are followed through. The most recent material from 
all sources (e.g. Istina of Paris, as well as the Russian press) is not given, 
though this is useful on religious beliefs and practices among the 
peasantry as they survive after two generations of anti-religious 
propaganda. Also, Father Chambre does not consider the Russian 
church’s conception of religion, which has emphases and omissions 
not wholly familiar in the modern west. But his understanding of the 
nature of Marxist atheism outweighs any such relatively minor omis- 
sions; he is the first non-Marxist author to recognize (to our knowledge) 
that this atheism ‘ne combat pas les dieux, mais les idoles’ (p. 334). 

This recognition is a position gained in the study of Marxism, a 
recognition of a central point in a closely interrelated complex of 
Marx’s ideas concerned equally with ‘metaphysics’, ‘fetishism’ and 
Marx’s notion of man’s alienation from himself. If all gods are idols, 
the problem of the nature of idol-producing thought becomes central 
to intellectual work, and leads on to the larger problem of the common 
relation of all thinking to that which is thought about. Marx’s early 
writings, which are only now beginning to be studied systematically, 


_ are his main works on these problems; his better-known later works are 


mainly concerned with the historical rather than the philosophical 
problem. It is, however, clear that he regarded religious idols as one 
type only of the many invisible idols which a certain mode of thought 
necessarily created. Upon all these invisible idols Marx declared a 
general war, with very considerable awareness of the inescapable con- 
sequences. Chambre has not measured the scope and range of this 
general war, and often reads Marx and his major followers as though 
they practised an idol-producing mode of thought. 

For example, on p. 284, Chambre speaks of ‘la mort de la dialectique’ 
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and assures.us that ‘Karl Marx la postulait dans l’achévement de la 
société, dans la production de “l’homme total” au terme de la “pré- 
histoire de la société humaine” ’. Certainly, Marx conceived of the end 
of ‘human prehistory’ as the end of a most important stage in man’s 
development, the end of the operation of the dialectical development 
through ‘class struggle’; but the ‘history’ that is expected to follow this 
prehistory would be no less dialectical, even though the medium would 
have changed. To identify the beginning of ‘history’ with ‘la mort de la 
dialectique’ is to make an error in interpretation which would be 
paralleled if a pagan understood Christianity to teach that divine mercy 
ceased at the Resurrection, and has not operated for the past two 
thousand years. Neither ‘class-struggle’ nor dialectics were idols to 
Marx, much less identifiable idols: nor was ‘homme total’. 
Again, Chambre devotes some space to consideration of Stalin’s 
remarks in 1938 and 1952 on ‘full correspondence’ between the 
character of the forces and the relations of production in a socialist 
economy (pp. 467ff). He translates polnoye by parfait; and quotes 
Stalin’s admonition that ‘full correspondence’ must not be understood 
as an absolute. Chambre concludes that ‘méme en régime socialiste, la 
polnoe sootvetsvie serait une correspondance imparfaite, inachevée, 
comme dans les autres régimes; ceci reviendrait 4 renoncer 4 la rigueur 
de matérialisme historique aussi bien pour les sociétés antérieures que 
pour la société socialiste . . . On aurait affaire 4 une catégorie normative 
et non plus descriptive et critique comme chez K. Marx’. Chambre’s 
tacit contention here is that ‘full correspondence’ should: mean exactly 
what it says: that it can only: legitimately be read according, so to speak, 
to a grammatical and logical tradition in which meanings have the 
precision necessary for transference from context to context — that 
is, all predications must be measured by the superb exactitude of a 
learned tradition, and all this va sans dire. Stalin’s contention is that the 
productive forces have been socialized in industry and agriculture, and 
the relations of production are also social, not individual or sectional; 
the correspondence is full, not partial as it would be, say, if agriculture 
had not been collectivized; moreover, ‘social’ in both cases is a term 
which includes many degrees, some of which are realized in the actual 
developments, or failures to develop, of the forces or relations of produc- 
tion: the ‘full correspondence’ consequently also includes many degrees, 
some of the possible ones among which border upon ‘conflict’; and all 
this should aller sans dire. For Stalin’s tradition, Chambre’s reading of 
‘full correspondence’ is to create an idol out of the phrase — an idol 
tendance of which cannot but replace knowledge and control of the 
reality; for Chambre’s tradition, Stalin’s real subject-matter is such that 
exact predication is impossible in handling it: human affairs in all their 
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complexity and mutability, in their ‘relations to an ultimate mystery, 
are not reducible to scientific precision. Thus there is some common 
ground between the two traditions, but it is overlaid by an intellectual 
opposition between the exactitude which permits unequivocal trans- 
ference of a predicable from context to context; and the recognition of 
the historical uniqueness of each context which renders that kind of 
exactitude a false ideal. The failure of communication arises when one 
kind of exactitude is read as the other; and is encouraged by all those 
writers within each kind who are, by the standards of their own kind of 
exactitude, loose and slovenly. But this existence of differing qualities 
within each kind is merely a nuisance; it does not affect the existence of 
the difference of kinds; all the major Marxist writings make their 
statements within the recognition of unique historical contexts (however 
largely these may sometimes be seen, such as ‘all recorded history’ 
where the unique context is dated from the first millenium B.C. to the 
nineteenth century A.D.): and that this recognition is a matter of prin- 
ciple is advertised in the first word of ‘historical materialism’. It is a 
part of Marx’s war against invisible idols, to contend that idols are 
created by omitting the unique historical context; that each such context 
provides material out of which idols can be made, and that within each 
context such material is itself created by the economic activities of men, 
while it is worked up by their spiritual, intellectual and moral activities 
that have a remote source in their material activities. All the different 
aspects embraced in Marx’s anthropology are thus fundamentally con- 
nected with his atheism, but his atheism is only a minor part of his 
general war on invisible idols. Father Chambre understands and illumi- 
nates Marxist atheism per se, and traces out its special relations with 
other parts of the Marxist anthropology; perhaps we may look forward 
to another work in which he will pass from these ideological matters to 
the philosophical and logical problems involved in Marx’s general war 
— problems to which the Marxists as a body have given scant attention. 
By comparison, such questions as whether Russian ideology in its 
various phases is ‘Marxist’ or not (by which kind of criteria of predica- 
tion?) are of little interest.* 

Father Chambre’s main contention throughout his book is that 
Marx reduced the social and the political to the economic, and that the 
development of Marxism in Russia has proved this reduction wrong. 
This contention is particularized into (1) Marx tended to exclude the 
state, while in Russia the state has become a predominant element, 
creating and directing social relations; equally, Marx tended to exclude 
from the social such matters as Law, Ethics, Religion, and to make of 
them superstructural elements conditioned by the economy; (2) Marx 
considered all these forms of human activity as mystifications, and classed 
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them under the pejorative term ideology; Lenin himself gave the lie 
to this conception, and ennobled the term ideology which, in his usage 
of ‘revolutionary ideology’, became almost identical with Marxism; 
(3) Marx saw only a single relation between social reality and intellec- 
tual phenomena, the dictates of interest (pp. 47ff). These criticisms 
contain elements of different kinds — empirical statements and state- 
ments of principle. It is a matter of principle whether Law, Ethics, 
Religion are autonomous or not of economic origins; Marx held that in 
the period of ‘prehistory’ they were made into idols, that they had been, 
and would continue to be, derived from the economy at each stage of its 
development, but that they would cease to be idolized. Chambre on this 
point is apparently using ‘social’ to mean autonomous of economic 
origins; Marx used ‘social’ to mean the economic and all its direct and 
indirect derivatives, from which nothing human was excluded. Every- 
thing here depends on what Chambre means by reduction. 

The empirical statements are perhaps controversial, both about 
Marx and about Russia. If Marx tended to exclude the state, it was as 
an autonomous historical motor, independent of the economy — 
exclusion, that is, from a category, not from consideration. By contrast, 
if the higher civil service and politicians in Russia a few years back 
thought of themselves as creating and directing social relations, we 
should not believe them: it is a task beyond any civil service or set of 
politicians, however large and effective their police force. Again, the 
term ideology is not pejorative tout court in Marx’s conception: cer- 
tainly it included all the current idols, but included other ideas as well; 
and the dictates of interest, in Marx’s view, included not only sectional 
interest, but the general also in a particular society or form of society, 
as well as the interests universal to humanity. On Chambre’s main 
contention, as it stands, therefore it must be said his net is cast too 
wide, and is of too loose a mesh, to catch the fish he is after. The point 
of principle is the chief matter of interest, and a duel between cham- 
pions of the opposing views who know each other’s strengths is some- 
thing to look forward to. Meantime, Chambre makes a good haul of 
other denizens of the Marxist deep: inexactitude and slovenliness of 
predication, and lack of elementary distinctions even in fields where 
modern Russians have written most, as in political theory. There must 
be few readers of these writings who have not been irritated almost 
beyond endurance by the continual shift of vlast from ‘power’ to 
‘sovereignty’ and ‘authority’ and points between, of gosudarstvo from 
‘state’ to ‘polity’ and ‘government’, and outraged by the slipshod think- 
ing, the institutional caprice and arbitrary lack of law that go with such 
confusion. Here again, however, the difficulties are not basically 
terminological, but practical and historical: neither in the pre-Bis- 
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marckian Germany that Marx remembered, nor in Tsarist, revolu- 
tionary, industrializing or war-time Russia were there in reality the 
distinctions which our vocabulary describes. These problems are only 
arising in Russia now (and no doubt the theory will follow as required — 
indeed, if we were to take an ‘abstract academic’ point of view, the 
problem would be not the elaboration of a ‘modern’ Marxist political 
science nor the critique of the existing one, but the understanding — 
before living memory is once more lost — of those communities to 
which any ‘modern’ political science has been inapplicable, and whose 
thoughts and practices have irritated and. outraged). For Marx, state 
and power and sovereignty were indiscriminate, and a derivative of the 
economy; keeping his meaning of ‘state’, we should say of Britain today 
that power is confined to a small part of that apparatus, and sovereignty 
lies outside it, though normally represented within it. With this division 
of authority, can the thesis of economic derivation be maintained? — 
and the same question necessarily arises for all forms of society other 
than that ephemeral one which Marx analysed. On these and similar 
questions Chambre is on strong ground, and it is to be hoped that the 
problems will be pressed, with a rigour and consistency to match, if 
not surpass, Marx’s own, so that questions of terminology, method, 
fact, principle, and kind of exactitude are disentangled. This is a large 
demand: and not the least merit of Father Chambre’s book is that it 
opens a view of these perspectives. Generous and accurate in detail, 
generous and provocative of understanding is performance satisfying 
enough: and he has added these enticing prospects. 
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1 Father Chambre mentions a number of authors who have doubted whether 
modern Russian ideology is still Marxist, among them (page 492, note 29), my Spirit of 
Post-War Russia, p. 178. His reference is, perhaps, too compact to note that I answered 
the question as well as asked it, by distinguishing (1) aspects of Marx’s thought which 
were developed by Stalin more consistently than they had been even in left-wing 
German Social Democracy; and carried further; (2) modifications in the doctrine due 
to the movement of the organization from general criticism to practical reconstruction; 
and (3) modifications due to the condition of Russia and the international situation 
in the ’thirties and ’forties. Of these, I thought (2) ‘probably the most important’; and 
(3) mainly temporary — a judgment now being confirmed. R. Schlesinger. 
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THE NEW STATISTICAL HANDBOOK 


Narodnoye Khozyaistvo SSSR (The Economy of the USSR), Statistical 
Handbook. Central Statistical Administration, Moscow, 1956. 
262 pp. 8.25 rubles. 


The appearance of the first statistical compendium since the war has 
been welcomed by all students of the Soviet economy, not least among 
whom are the Soviet economists themselves. There is ample evidence 
to show that they have been severely handicapped by lack of up-to-date 
statistical raw material, which seems only to have been available to 
those whose official duties required it. Outside the USSR, those who 
have been driven to drink by the necessity to search for data in a multi- 
tude of scattered sources will surely say: ‘for this relief, much thanks’. 
But all this does not mean that the book will meet all reasonable demands, 
and, before attempting some analysis of the significance of what has 
been published, it is necessary to dwell on certain omissions and defects. 

There is the paucity of explanatory notes. Some tables do indeed 
have a few footnotes, and very valuable they are. However, long tables 
relating to national income and gross industrial output are published 
without a word on such an important question as the prices in which 
they have been calculated. In a number of other cases, too, clearer 
definitions would be of great help. More serious, however, is the 
omission of information which one would normally expect to see in a 
compendium of this type. The more significant examples include: 
money wages, peasant incomes, agricultural production, foreign trade. 
Thus there is not a word about wage rates, only a somewhat suspect 
index of real wages, of which more anon. Peasant incomes are also 
dealt with by one composite index number, and there is no hint 
about the share of peasants in kolkhoz revenues, although such informa- 
tion was available before the war. In contrast with the many pages 
devoted to industrial production in physical terms, for farm produce 
there are only index numbers. Foreign trade data are also confined to 
percentages, with not a word about the direction of trade. Many other 
shortcomings will be noted in due course. However, one of the encour- 
aging features of the situation is that Soviet reviewers are also dissatis- 
fied with the volume’s omissions, and they obviously expect the gaps 
to be filled. Indeed, the foreword to the volume promises more publica- 
tion of statistics. 

Even as it stands, the handbook contains so much useful and thought- 
provoking information that it can provide many months’ work to a 
whole number of full-time research students. This paper cannot 
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pretend to do more than draw attention to, and discuss, items of special 
interest arising from this volume which have struck the writer. It is 
assumed that the large majority of readers have access to the original, 
so that there is no point in attempting a summary of the information it 
contains. Inevitably, this approach will mean laying disproportionate 
stress on items doubtful and peculiar. 


National income 


It is convenient to have previously-published indices all on one page, 
but there is no new information. The pre-1950 indices are still in 
‘1926/7 prices’, though this is not stated. The 1951-5 indices are 
presumably in 1951 prices, but this is not stated either. There is no 
sector of origin table, so one is left guessing about the possible share of 
Agriculture in the national product and also the way in which this 
share is calculated. This last point can be important: in the last three 
years, prices of farm produce have been substantially raised, and so the 
‘average price of realization’, in which it is believed agricultural output 
is valued, has also risen sharply. This could, paradoxically, lead to an 
increase in the net product for same volume of output expressed in 
unchanged prices. The following example will illustrate the point: 
suppose in 1952 gross output equals 150 rubles and material expenses of 
production were 50. Then net product equals 100. Suppose that in 
1955 prices of farm produce rose 50°%,, while prices of materials used 
have fallen by 20%, while the quantity of such materials used up has 
risen by 20%, leaving money expenditures unchanged (something like 


this could well have happened). Then in 1955 rubles, we have the 
following: 


Gross product 225 
Expenses 50 
Net product 175. 


If the net product is deflated into 1952 prices by the index applicable 
to gross agricultural output (i.e. index 150), the answer comes to 117, 
which is, of course, 17% higher for what is assumed to be the same 
volume. If, as is quite possible, this method is not used, and instead 
both gross product and expenses are revalued in base-year prices, 
there occurs a fall in the net product: this is because the materials used 
have gone up in volume by 20%, and so the net product would be only 
go. It is impossible, on the printed evidence, to say what they in fact do. 
It is certainly arguable that net product should increase by reason of the 
much overdue rise in farm prices, since agriculture tended to be 
undervalued. The handbook casts no light on such problems. Nor 
does it help us to compare the evolution of the net compared with 
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the gross product of industry. Which rises the faster and why? Does 
the Soviet method of calculating gross industrial output (including 
much double-counting), and the role of turnover tax, have a bearing on 
the comparison? All these problems have a direct bearing on a critical 
assessment of the published national-income indices, and this kind of 
information did appear in the early "thirties. 

Soviet textbooks insist that turnover tax is part of the national income. 
But where, statistically, does it go, especially now that so much of the 
tax is paid by the Ministry of Trade, which is now responsible for the 
wholesale stage in disposals of industrial consumer goods? 


Industrial output 

Like national income, the gross industrial output index seems to be 
in ‘1926/7 prices’ until 1950. Thereafter, according to other sources, it 
should be in the prices of 1952. It is still held in some circles that these 
recent prices ought to inject some kind of upward bias into output 
statistics, but there seems no reason to suspect this. On the contrary, 
it would seem that the practice of including tax paid on materials in the 
value of the product tends to increase the relative weight of consumer- 
goods, which grow at below-average rates. Again, a note on how 
turnover tax is treated in these aggregate calculations should appear 
somewhere in the volume. An example of the importance of this point 
is on page 93; this shows that no less than 82.6% of the costs of the . 
cotton industry is accounted for by the raw material, a proportion which 
is surely accounted for by turnover tax on the cotton. 

On the same page there is a table showing changes in production 
costs. There is, unfortunately, no wholesale price index. Costs are 
shown in relation to the previous year, with and without allowance for 
price changes. In years of important cuts in wholesale prices, the 
reduction of costs without such allowance is obviously the greater. 
Thus it was 13.2% on this basis in 1950, and only 5.4°/, on a comparable 
basis. But in 1955, rather surprisingly, the reverse is the case: the cut in 
costs is greater in comparable prices. This must mean a rise in wholesale 
prices between 1954 and 1955. The only possible reason, judging from 
the information available, is a rise in prices of agricultural materials 
used by industry, especially the food industry, a consequence of the 
increase in farm prices. 

The industrial output tables, which cover many pages, are extremely 
welcome; very little information is new, much of it having already been 
published in the five-year plan documents. But at least it is all there, 
with proper comparisons with past years, and all in one place. Certain 
‘sensitive’ items are omitted, including non-ferrous metals and nearly 
all chemicals. An interesting point is made in a footnote on page 61: 
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for certain listed commodities, the 1960 plan does not represent the total 
anticipated output, but only covers ‘the planned range’. The effect can 
be illustrated in the case of timber. The plan for 1960 is 264 million 
cubic metres, which is 134% of 1955 actual. Then the latter must 
have been a little under 200 millions. But the 1955 ‘actual’ is shown on 
page 58 to have been 214 millions. There is therefore an appreciable 
volume of unplanned output. 

There is much interest in the breakdown of certain major products 
by republics. Thus one learns that the share of Azerbaidjan in oil 
production fell sharply, both relatively and absolutely. Only about a 
fifth of current production now comes from the Baku fields, against 
about two-thirds in 1940. One also notes the remarkable concentration 
of the cotton textile industry in the Russian federation, in fact in 
central Russia, which still reproduces the pattern of 1913. Republican 
tables also contain footnotes to the effect that the 1940 data for the 
Baltic states relate to the period after they joined the USSR. Since the 
totals add up, it follows that the output of these republics for the first 
part of 1940, when they were still hovering on the brink, are not 
included in USSR statistics for 1940. The amounts, however, are 
quite small if seen on an all-Union scale. 

The data on footwear make possible the correction of some mis- 
leading statistics published earlier. The totals announced in the sixth 
five-year plan document related not only to leather footwear, but also 
included felt. This makes the underfulfilment of the fifth plan target 
for footwear even greater than at first appeared. It confirms the view 
that references to ‘footwear’ without the prefix ‘leather’ must be 
regarded with caution. 

The explanatory footnote on fertilizer production (page 81) is a 
masterpiece of obscurity. On a first reading, it would seem that the 
figures are given in terms of content, as indeed they are in most inter- 
national statistical handbooks. However, this seems not to be so. 
When it is stated that phosphate fertilizers are expressed in 18.7% 
P.O, apparently the result is added to the total in terms of gross weight 
just the same. 

The sugar figures are a perpetual puzzle. The quantity produced is 
claimed to be about 2} times as great as in 1928. Yet sugar is notori- 
ously short, despite the fact that its retail price is relatively extremely 
high. Thus a kilo of sugar costs about 10 rubles (and a notice in all 
shops limits purchases to half a kilo per customer), whereas a kilo of 
sugar in England would cost 1s. 6d. approximately, giving a ‘sugar 
tuble’ exchange rate of only 13d. What has happened to Russian con- 
sumer preferences? Or did they perhaps take their sugar in some other 
form in 1928? 
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Agriculture 

There is a striking absence of output data in physical terms. The 
few indices quoted are a quite inadequate substitute. Thus the indices for 
grain have already led to estimates as wide apart as 130 million tons 
(E.C.E.) and 100 million tons (Dr Jasny, in International Affairs, 
October 1956) for the 1955 harvest. E.C.E.’s figure is surely far too 
high, but Dr Jasny’s line of reasoning is open to criticism. This is not 
the place to pursue this interesting problem, but the point must be 
made that the new handbook does not advance our knowledge appreci- 
ably on this question, save on one point: this is the question of how 
maize is treated. After all the numerous statements by Khrushchov 
and others to the effect that all maize (or nearly all maize) is and must 
be counted as grain, it is a little surprising to see that only about half the 
area sown to this crop in 1955 is included in the grain statistics, the rest 
being included with Fodder crops (partly as silage, partly as grasses, 
the latter being presumably maize sown with the intention of being cut 
green). Presumably this means that a high proportion of the maize 
in central and north-western areas did not reach the stage of ‘milk- 
wax ripeness’ at which, under the official definition, it is counted as 
grain. Dr Jasny, in the above-cited article, claimed that some sizeable 
exaggeration must have occurred in the reported grain harvest through 
the inclusion of maize cobs and other extraneous matter in the grain 
harvest. Here the evidence is against him. Not only are the regulations 
designed to prevent this (they include various conversion factors into 
grain equivalent), but the data in the handbook suggest that the regula- 
tions have been more or less obeyed. The total harvest of maize is 
stated (on page 102) to have been 201% of 1950. The area under 
this crop was almost exactly 190% of 1950. Therefore, despite favour- 
able weather in the traditional maize areas, and much special attention 
for this crop, yields per hectare were only fractionally higher than in the 
indifferent harvest year 1950. This does not support the hypothesis of 
‘maize cheating’. But all this does not help us to estimate what the 
actual harvest was. Since 1956 is a good harvest year, perhaps the 
Soviet authorities will have published some figures in tons by the time 
this appears in print. Despite the risk involved, the reviewer proposes 
to stick his neck out and say that the 1955 harvest will prove to have 
been 106 million-tons. He does not, however, propose to take any bets 
in the matter. 

While uninformative on output, the handbook is very full of data on 
sown areas and livestock numbers and ownership, and this will be a 
great aid to scholars. The change to the October count of animals 
must not be overlooked as a cause of the striking rise in numbers in and 
after 1953. This is particularly true of pigs, and is also relevant for 
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cows: thus it is not possible to contrast total milk production (p. 101) 
and cow numbers (p. 118) and so deduce the change in milk yields per 
cow from 1950 to 1955, since the numbers relate to January in the 
former, October in the latter year, and one would naturally expect the 
numbers to be at their lowest ebb in midwinter. As for pigs, figures in 
Pravda, August 2, 1956, show that kolkhozy owned 17.1 million pigs in 
July 1955. The handbook shows 23.2 million in October 1955, an 
increase of 28% in three months, which could only be due to autumn 
farrowing. Yet July is always a better month than January. 

The number of kolkhozy is still falling slowly, apparently due to 
continued amalgamations, but one wonders if a few have not been 
converted into state farms. This thought receives some support from 
a footnote on p. 140, which mentions ‘the transfer of . . . certain MTS 
to newly-organized sovkhozy’. It is doubtful if this could have hap- 
_ pened in the virgin lands, since the number of MTS in Kazakhstan has 
substantially increased. In other areas, new state farms which take 
over MTS facilities are very likely to absorb kolkhoz lands. But all this 
would still be on quite a small scale. 

The total money revenues of kolkhozy are given as 75.6 milliard 
rubles in 1955, an impressive rise over the last few years. How much of 
this is distributed to the peasants? Not a word about this appears in the 
book. Scattered evidence, which cannot be deployed here, suggests 
that it is well under half. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, it is 
40%. Then the peasants would receive about 31 milliard rubles in all. 
The total number of trudodni (labour-units) worked in 1955 was 
10,850 millions. Therefore, even allowing a sizeable margin for error, 
payments in cash per trudoden were probably around 3 rubles on the 
average. This represents a big rise in percentage terms, but is still 
barely 1s. 6d. in purchasing power. Herein lies one of the limitations of 
recent reforms: when payment for collectivé work was as low as it in fact 
was in most kolkhozy before 1953, a doubling of such pay may still not 
serve as a sufficient incentive to make a really big difference. A peasant 
who takes one sack of cabbages to market may come home at the end of 
the day with more money than he could earn by conscientiously working 
thirty or so average collective trudodni. 

In assessing the collective earnings of kolkhoz members, one must 
bear in mind that the above number of trudodni, and the incomes 
derived therefrom, include earnings of MTS tractormen from the 
kolkhoz, for they are also allocated trudodni for work on the collective 
fields. Allowing for this, and for the very great increase in tractor work 
and in full-time animal husbandry, the increase since 1940 in the total 
number of trudodni worked — from 9319 to 10,850 millions — is sur- 
prisingly small. On a per-household basis, the rise is from a little under 
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500 to 550. Of course, one must not overlook the likely decrease in 
the number of able-bodied persons per household, and perhaps also 
some reduction in waste of labour (the big economy, according to the 
table on p. 129, is in fieldwork); nor are trudodni a constant measure, 
since the amount of work needed to earn one can be changed. 
Attention must be drawn to some valuable tables on the average size 
of kolkhozy by republics, and also to a survey of available machinery 
and vehicles in agriculture. All this will replace many a scholar’s approx- 
imations. Perhaps those responsible for future editions will heed one 
plea: that they provide a regional breakdown for the RSFSR. It is 
really not very informative to have a ‘breakdown’ which includes such 
diverse regions as Pskov, Yakutsk, Kazan and Krasnodar in one set of 
figures. The table on mechanization (p. 143) shows that some weak 
spots have yet to be eliminated: thus, despite optimistic expectations, 
only 18% of potato harvesting was by machine in 1955: the problem- 
child of mechanization, cotton picking, is passed over in silence. 


Population, Labour 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the biggest surprise in the entire 
volume — the low population figure. ‘This has been widely discussed, 
and can only be due to enormous war losses and to a high mortality rate 
(of free and prisoner population alike) in the hard first years of peace. 
One result is to require the recalculation of practically every ‘per- 
capita’ figure worked out in the west in recent years, and also knocks 
sideways most western estimates of the peasant population, since 
scholars had got into the regrettable habit of taking it as the residual 
(but more about the peasants later on). 

The effect of the war on the size of the school population is shown on 
p. 224. The numbers in classes 1-4, i.e. in age-groups 7-10, may be 
compared, taking 1940/41 and 1954/5. They show a fall from 21.37 
million to 12.7 million. Even more phenomenal is the story in rural 
areas: in 1940/41 there were 16 million pupils in village schools in these 
age-groups, and in 1954/5 only 7} million! One need hardly stress that 
this will make quite a difference to the economy by the end of the 
decade. 

Some of the figures given for city populations are also surprisingly 
low, particularly for Moscow. One wonders whether there are not in 
this, and some other large cities, a fairly large number of unregistered 
citizens, since it is notoriously hard to secure police authority for 
residence (propiska). (If the population estimate is based on local 
registration records, some of this ‘vagrant’. population may not have 
been counted at all? Is this possible? I merely raise the question). 
But a further point in the case of Moscow is the omission of some 
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rapidly-growing suburbs. Two of these, Babushkin and Kuntsevo, 
with over 100,000 people apiece, appear separately in the table. 

As might be expected, such towns as Smolensk, which were wrecked 
by the war, show a lower population than in the 1939 census, while in 
general all towns east of the Volga have multiplied exceedingly. 

Figures on industrial employment are given in consecutive tables. 
Unfortunately, they are so presented as to make it virtually impossible 
to calculate the numbers engaged in any one industry. The percentages 
on page 43, for very broad categories of employment (workers only), 
include kolkhoz members engaged in industrial pursuits in kolkhozy, 
and in some other ways differ in coverage from the table on page 44, 
which gives actual numbers of workers in all industry. Indeed, the 
editors of the volume seem determined not to assist Galenson to pursue 
his admirable studies of Soviet labour productivity: thus not only is it 
made very hard (if not impossible) to determine how many are engaged 
in any one industry, but such productivity data in physical terms as do 
appear relate to anything except labour (for example, on pp. 84 and 85 
one is told of output per spindle in the cotton and wool industries, but 
not about output per operative). Nonetheless, some unexpected facts 
emerge from the tables. Who would have thought, for instance, of this: 
the timber, woodworking and paper industry employs more persons 
than all ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy (including ore mining), 
coal, oil, gas and electricity added together. Yet just this appears from 
the table on page 43. 


Very welcome information on non-industrial employment appears on 
pp. 187-92. Some items — for instance, the growth in numbers 
engaged in education and health services — can occasion no surprise. 
The following are some points of special interest arising from these 
tables: 


(2) Over three million persons now work for the MTS. Over two 
million of these must be former kolkhoz members, who still live 
in their villages and whose families are still kolkhozniki. This raises 
social problems beyond the scope of this paper, and statistical questions 
to be touched on in due course. 

(6) Numbers employed in trade, procurement and supply have 
increased very slowly indeed, despite urbanization and rapid industrial 
growth. No wonder shopping facilities are so inadequate. The same is 
true of catering: since 1940, the urban population has grown by some 
40%, numbers employed in restaurant services by 9%. Those who 
believe that this has been offset by higher productivity per head can 
never have seen a Russian waiter in action. 


(c) There is a somewhat enigmatic item: ‘Apparatus of state and 
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economic organs and social organizations’. Numbers in this category 
have been going down. But what is included in ‘social organizations’? 
The trade unions? The party? The Dynamo sports organization? The 
point is of no mean interest. 

(d) A minor point of classification is the inclusion of ‘capital repairs’ 
in the miscellaneous group. One might have expected such activity 
to appear under industry, construction or other relevant branch. 
One wonders how, and why, the distinction is made. 


(e) There are two figures — 1.8 and 1.6 million (pp. 44 and 189) for 
co-operative artisans, due, presumably, to the inclusion of non-industrial 
(e.g. hairdressing) activities in the higher figure. 


(f) The table on p. 192 gives a breakdown by republics, with com- 
parisons as far back as 1940. There are large increases in numbers of 
‘workers and employees’ in the Baltic states and Moldavia, and the 
question arises whether these are wholly due to changes in occupation, 
or are influenced by the nationalization of small businesses since 1940. 
This, in turn, raises the further question of how the private sector in 
these newly-annexed countries was treated in the statistics for 1940. 
Thus were the many private traders included under ‘trade’ in the 
relevant tables? Probably not, and in this case comparisons with later 
years are affected to some small extent. 


(g) This same table shows that there is now a difference of over 2 
millions between the numbers employed by the state in September 
and the average for the year. The number of seasonal workers must, 
in fact, be greater than this, since they are included in the average. 
Who are these people? If they are mostly kolkhoz peasants, how can 
they be spared at such a busy time of the year? 


What is the total labour force in agriculture, and how many work in 
kolkhozy? Neither of these questions is answered directly in the 
volume. We are told that there are 19.7 million kolkhoz households, 
but this is in itself no guide to the numbers of able-bodied members, 
still less to the extent of their participation in farm work. However, on 
p. 187 it is stated that 43% of the total employed population is engaged 
in agriculture and forestry, and on p. 188 that 37.5% of what might be 
the same total are kolkhoz peasants, with activities on private plots 
included in both cases. 

Are the ‘totals’ in the two tables the same? Unfortunately, the word- 
ing is different. One heading reads: ‘total employed, excluding students 
and military’; the other: ‘total employed in state and co-operative 
enterprises and offices, in kolkhozy and in private subsidiary activities, 
excluding military’. If the coverage of the two tables, on consecutive 
pages, were exactly the same, one would expect the same wording. 
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In consequence, calculations based on both tables would be wrong to 
the extent of any difference, and this must be borne in mind in assessing 
their validity. 

There are various possible ways of determining the total employed 
population. Firstly, the table on p. 188 appears to group all ‘workers 
and employees’ into three identifiable percentages, which add up to 
56.6% of the total in 1955, in which year the total number of ‘workers 
and employees’ was 48.36 millions. Then the total working population 
must be of the order of 85 millions. An alternative way is to take those 
categories of employment from the table on p. 187 which are most likely 
to be comparable with actual numbers employed as given on p. 190, 
ie. Trade, catering and supply, plus Education and health, which 
together make up 14% of the total and employ about 11 million persons. 
By this method the total comes to 80 millions. The figure by this 
method may be lower because of rounding (there are no decimal 
points in the percentages given on p. 187), or owing to differences of 
definition. The definition of ‘workers and employees’ is sometimes 
somewhat elastic, and so neither calculation is really satisfactory. If 
85 millions is provisionally taken as the more nearly correct total, this 
means that in 1955 there were 32 million kolkhoz members working. 
The same methods can show us that there were 344 millions in 1950 
and in 1940 (at the latter date, of course, there were in addition several 
millions of yet uncollectivized peasants in annexed territories). 

But we also know that 43% of the 1955 total employed population 
were engaged in agriculture (including forestry). This is 37 million 
persons. Of these, we know from p. 190 that about 6 millions were 
employed by state farms and MTS; then, according to the table on 
p. 188, 3.7% of the total employed population consisted of families 
of workers and employees engaged in what must be work on plots and 
allotments, which accounts for a further 3 million. Allowing for 
an unknown number of forestry workers, the total number of kolkhoz 
peasants in agriculture may be about 27-27} millions. We have just 
seen that the total of working members of kolkhozy was about 32 
million. Much difference must be accounted for by non-agricultural 
work by kolkhoz members — fishing, brickmaking, construction, etc. 
— though any difference of total in the two tables would also contribute. 
We have already seen that some industrial data include production in 
kolkhozy — such things as fishing, making bricks, carts, etc. Then 
there are the construction brigades, road-maintenance gangs, those 
who work part-time for state organizations, and so on. 

It becomes evident, as one examines the logic of these distinctions, 
that the figures of agricultural labour (and possibly also of the kolkhoz 
working membership) are in man-years. Thus nearly all kolkhoz 
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members, including members of construction brigades, do some farm 
work, if only during the harvest rush, and so do many juveniles and 
aged. Work on private plots is included, and this is essentially a part- 
time occupation. It therefore follows that part-time work must be 
measured and somehow expressed on an annual basis in the labour 
statistics. Indeed, this would be necessary to achieve comparability 
with the rest of the labour figures: thus in industry a man who has 
worked for half the year counts as half in the annual average employ- 
ment figures. Therefore it follows that a kolkhoz housewife with 
young children, who spends half the year on housework and divides 
the rest of her time between field work and bricklaying, may be counted 
as half a kolkhoz working unit and a quarter of an agricultural labourer. 
If one bears all this in mind, as well as the fact that about 2 million 
members of kolkhoz families are now employed by the MTS, then the 
numbers of working kolkhoz members calculated here bear a reasonable 
relationship to the 19.7 millions of kolkhoz households. 

The numbers engaged in agriculture work out well below the usual 
western estimates. These were too high partly owing to having assumed 
too large a total population, but also because many analysts included 
in the total farm labour force the entire adult population of kolkhozy, 
disregarding the fact that they do not all engage in farm work. 


Investment 


There is quite a wealth of statistics on investment, beginning with a 
table expressed in 1955 prices for each year from 1929 to 1955. This 
table requires careful comparison with previously-published statistics, 
especially for pre-war years, and the reviewer cannot pretend to have 
done this. The following points, however, strike one at first glance: 


(a) If these figures are all expressed in present prices, then they 
enable one to concoct an index of the volume of investment. But such 
an index looks similar to past claims, including those which have not 
infrequently been regarded as exaggerated. For instance, 1946 invest- 
ment is shown as considerably above 1940. Is the explanation that old 
‘conversion factors’ —for instance, from 1945 to 1936 investment- 
estimate prices — have been preserved, so that in effect there has been 
no new recalculation into 1955 prices except in a strictly arithmetical 
sense? 

(6) Another thought is raised by comparing the volume of invest- 
ments with that of industrial production. On a 1928 base, according 
to the table on p. 20, the 1955 indices were: for investment — 2937; 
for producers’ goods — 3891; for total industrial production — 2065. 
Are these figures consistent with one another, bearing in mind that the 
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industrial index is thought to be greatly affected by the peculiarities of 
‘1926/7 prices’? In particular, is the evolution of producers’ goods 
output consistent with that part of investment which does not consist 
of building labour costs (the output of building materials is included 
with producers’ goods, but construction as such is not in the Soviet 
industrial index). All this must have a bearing on our view of the 
investment index, the industrial series, or both. These crosschecks 
would cast useful light on many a basic problem. 

(c) While it is good to have a series for kolkhoz investment, it would 
be useful to be informed how it has been calculated. Even for any one 
year, the statistics are known to be inadequate in the extreme. A run of 
years in comparable prices may only be achievable by the exercise of 
much fruitful imagination by statisticians in Moscow. (This should 
not be taken as offensive criticism of these statisticians! Such things 
are not unknown well to the west of the Moskva river.) 


Housing 

At last, there are some official figures on a comparable basis on 
house-building and on housing space available in the USSR as a 
whole and in major cities. The picture does not differ very much from 
that outlined by critical western scholars. The figures cited in the hand- 
book are in terms of total space, which includes corridors, kitchens and 
bathrooms in apartments, and probably excludes landings and corridors 
of apartment blocks. While the handbook does not say this, it is 
generally thought that something like 30°/ needs to be deducted to 
bring the figures to total living space. This means a shade less than 5 
square metres of living space per head. Then a room approximately 
15 ft. by 11 ft. would have three people living in it. All of which merely 
illustrates the fact that there is an acute housing problem in the USSR. 


Transport 

The many valuable tables under this head speak for themselves in 
most cases. One small comment on roads may not be out of place, 
however. According to p. 182, there was in 1955 in the whole USSR 
206,900 kilometres of made road (literally, ‘with hard cover’). Accord- 
ing to official British statistics, there are about 300,000 kilometres of 
roads of all kinds in Great Britain, the large majority being, of course, 
paved. Bearing in mind the not inconsiderable difference of size 
between this country and the Soviet Union, this does add up to back- 
wardness in this matter of roads. One would add that some ‘paved 
roads’ in the USSR are such as to require occasional detours into 
neighbouring fields. 
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Trade, retail prices, real wages 
The long-awaited retail trade statistics proved to be very close to 
independent western estimates of a number of scholars on both sides 
of the Atlantic. There is a statistical surprise in connection with the 
kolkhoz market. The figures look like this: 


1940, 1950 1954 1955 
Share of total (%) 14.3 12.0 9.2 9.1 
Value (milliard r.) 29 49 49 50 


The 1940 figure is far below that previously published (41.2 mil- 
liards), and an official explanation would not be out of place. 

It is highly useful to have price indices, though unfortunately the 
only pre-war data are for 1940, when prices were high and which 
provides a favourable ‘base’ for claiming the largest possible increase 
in real wages. An analogous statistical approach by western scholars 
would be to base United States industrial growth indices on 1938, a 
year when production was unusually low. Nonetheless, we should be 
grateful for the provision of separate indices (on p. 210) based on 
average and end-year 1940 prices, the latter being higher still. The 
indices of prices in the kolkhoz market show that the 1955 price-level 
was above that of 1950, and this despite a reduction of over 30% in 
official food prices. There is, therefore, a substantial disparity between 
official and market prices. One of the consequences is to provide 
additional temptation to peasants to take their goods to town rather than 
to work virtuously in collective fields. 

It is claimed that real wages in 1955 were 175% of 1940. This 
would be so if the cost of living index were 118, as claimed in the second 
edition of the Economics textbook. But how is an index of 118 con- 
sistent with an official retail price index of 138, even after making 
allowance for the smaller rise (since 1940) of free-market prices and also 
for services? It must be recalled that wage-earners buy a larger propor- 
tion of foodstuffs than is reflected in a price index for all sales, and that 
state food prices are relatively higher, compared with 1940, than the 
average for all goods. 

In assessing the significance of claims relating to the real income of 
peasants, one must bear in mind one factor quite vital in any such cal- 
culation: a high proportion of peasant income consists of consumption 
of own produce, or of produce received from the kolkhoz in payment for 
work done. Since 1950, there is no doubt at all that the money income 
of peasants has increased considerably, but income in kind has not kept 
pace. Therefore, the total index of peasant real income will depend 
very much on the relative weights given to cash and kind. Suppose, 
for example, the usual principles are followed, and consumption in 
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kind is valued at average prices of realization of the given product. 
Suppose, further, that the average price in this sense of a sack of 
potatoes is 40 rubles. The retail price may be 100 rubles, the free- 
market price perhaps 200 rubles, and, in fact, the disproportions may be 
greater still. Then, plainly, if a peasant eats the potatoes, he is credited 
with 40 rubles of consumption in kind. But if he takes that same sack 
to market, he chalks up 200 rubles of cash income. Of course, there is 
everywhere a difference between what we call the ‘farm gate price’ and 
the market price. The point is that in Russia the difference can be so 
very great because of the peculiarities of the price system. The lower 
the price at which consumption in kind is valued, the higher will be the 
percentage increase in peasant real income in the USSR in recent years. 
If, for the 1951/5 period, consumption in kind (like agricultural produc- 
tion) is expressed in the very low prices of 1951, the percentage would 
look better still. 


It is in the nature of a critical review to criticize, to pick on unclarities, 
to raise doubts. But to end on such a note is quite wrong. The statistical 
compendium is both valuable and most welcome. No doubt some of 
the gaps will be filled in subsequent publications. Meanwhile, it has 
already made a most important difference to scholarship. It has been 
such hard work merely to find essential facts about the USSR that the 
unfortunate researchers have had little time for analysis of what they 
found; while those whose bent is original thinking were often frightened 
off work on the USSR by the inaccessibility of vital data. Perhaps the 
time is coming when we will all be able to devote our energies more and 
more to explaining, and less to laborious search for facts and figures. 


A. Nove 


Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The Nationalities Problem and 
Soviet Administration. Selected readings on the development of 
Soviet Nationalities Policies, edited and introduced by Rudolf 
Schlesinger. The International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1956. 
299 30/-. 

The policy of the Soviet Union in regard to the populations of various 
nationalities to be found in 1917 within the frontiers of the Tsarist 
Empire, is one of the most controversial questions among students of the 
USSR. It is a complex problem, the examination of which requires 
thoughtfulness and attention to all its manifestations. The volume 
published by Dr. Schlesinger does not bring new items into the debate: 
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that is not his aim; but it will enable the student who is unfamiliar 
with the Russian language to gain knowledge of certain aspects of 
the case. . 

Divided into five parts corresponding to the principal stages in the 
development of the Soviet regime — the Revolution, the N.E.P., the 
period of the collectivization of agriculture, the development of the 
industrial basis, and the period inaugurated by the promulgation of the 
1936 Constitution — the work presents a selection of 28 documents 
consisting of rather extensive extracts from books, periodicals and 
reports to the Soviets dealing with nationalities policy. 

This selection is preceded by an introduction which gives the reader 
a basic grounding, enabling him to place the translated documents in 
the framework of the USSR’s development. Each document is accom- 
panied by Dr. Schlesinger’s notes which seek to put into perspective the 
assertions made by the authors of the various translated texts. In a 
set of documents as important as that relating to Soviet nationalities 
policy, the choice of documents to be published is open to alternatives 
and can always be criticized by the reader with varying degrees of 
justification on these grounds. There are, in fact, different points of 
view from which the nationalities policy may be studied. 

It can be approached from the point of view of ideology, as we have 
attempted in our study Le Marxisme en Union Sovietique (Paris, 1955, 
510 pp.), in which case one is faced with an important aspect of con- 
temporary Soviet ideology, that is the friendship of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. One can also study the nationalities policy from the 
institutional aspect. This would raise the whole problem of federalism: 
from Marx and Engels who rejected federalism as reactionary or regarded 
it only as a stage towards the constitution of a centralized state, to Lenin 
who — having first repudiated it on theoretical grounds — accepted the 
principle of federalism for a time after the seizure of power in 1917. 
The Soviet constitution retains a certain form of federalism which is 
rather removed from the conception of federalism prevalent among 
political thinkers in the West. Nor could it be otherwise, since neither 
Marx nor his successors, who were convinced of the rapid dissolution 
of the State in a Communist regime, had ever made an exhaustive study 
of the relations between State and Nation. Dr. Schlesinger was well 
aware of the problem when he wrote in his introduction: ‘Much con- 
fusion about its content [of the nationalities policies of the Russian and 
Austrian socialists] has originated from the very different meaning of 
“nationality” in Western and Eastern Europe. Only in the Western 
tradition is nationality associated with belonging to a certain national 
state, in the formation process of which the nation was shaped.’ 

This is not the point of view adopted by Dr. Schlesinger in selecting 
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the documents he has put before the reader. His approach is to study 
the nationalities policy as a form of administration for the non-Russian 
regions of the USSR: the texts selected present the Soviet point of view 
on this aspect of the question. This has been successfully achieved by 
making use not only of official documents but also of the observations 
of ethnologists, economists and linguists. Dr. Schlesinger considers 
that his selection has the advantage of restricting, if not veiling, the 
ideological side of the question ‘by emphasizing the administrative 
aspects of Soviet nationalities policies’. He writes: ‘I hope to keep them 
[the ideological statements] within certain limits and to shift the balance 
towards practical issues of the daily life of the non-Russian nationalities’. 
The nationalities policy adopted by the Soviet Union would appear, 
then, as the first step in a policy of integrating the diverse nationalities 
in a multi-national state by creating a socialist proletariat and a socialist 
intelligentsia to supplant the pre-revolutionary feudal or bourgeois 
cadres in the peripheral republics or the central provinces; by estab- 
lishing, as Stalin said in his report in 1930, cadres devoted to the soviets 
and the party; and by the transition from pre-capitalist to socialist 
patterns of society by way of collectivization and industrialization. 

The documents presented reveal the progress achieved in providing 
each republic with efficient indigenous technical and political cadres 
and in developing stable economic units there which are co-ordinated 
with the national economic plan; but the important problem of the 
centralization or decentralization of the economy does not emerge. 
Yet, judging by all the latest developments in the Soviet economy, this is 
a vital question. In bringing immediately into relief the positive 
results of the policy in its practical application, the translated documents 
do not gloss over the difficulties encountered by the Soviet government: 
the struggle against separatist tendencies which, in practice, had never 
completely disappeared; and the fight against the chauvinist Great- 
Russian trends in order to derussify, so to speak, the communist 
movement in the USSR. Certain documents recall the political and 
social conflicts brought about by Soviet policy at the village and district 
level. 

The documents dealing with the latinization of the script in the 
twenties and the use of Russian or the national languages in administra- 
tion and popular education, bring out the cultural aspect of the nation- 
alities policy. The question of culture, which Stalin has described as 
national in form and socialist in content, has until quite recently given 
rise to so many allegedly chauvinist or petty bourgeois deviations and to 
so much self-criticism in the Asiatic republics that one may well be 
justified in asking whether the awakening consciousness of the oriental 
masses in the Soviet Union, above all among their upper strata, has, 
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in fact, produced that proletarianization which was to efface national 
particularism, or whether the latter has not been intensified by it. This 
aspect does not emerge from the documents translated here and it is 
to be regretted that the section on the present phase of the nationalities 
policy (after the Second World War) should have been reduced to three 
texts, for reasons of space. 

The documents presented in Dr. Schlesinger’s work reveal, from 
their Soviet angle, the undeniable range of the Soviet undertaking and 
the importance of the results achieved hitherto. In order to arrive at a 
critical appraisal of the nationalities policy adopted by the Soviets, the 
reader — as, in fact, Dr. Schlesinger suggests in his introduction — 
will find it worth while to complete his information by consulting books 
and documents dealing with the other aspects of the nationalities policy 
in the USSR, and to read with discrimination those presented in this 
collection. 

Having read Dr. Schlesinger’s book and considered the shifting of the 
focus of Soviet economy to the East, which gives greater unity to the 
Union, one may wonder what will be the evolution of nationalities 
policy: will it be directed towards unification in uniformity or towards 
unification in diversity? 

HENRI CHAMBRE 


Samuel Kucherov, Courts, Lawyers and Trials under the last Three 
‘  Tsars. Foreword by Michael Karpovich. Praeger, New York, 1953. 
331 48/-. 

This book is written with great sympathy for the Russian court 
system as established by the reform of 1864 and with some delusions 
about the extent to which it could have worked within the general 
framework, unless what appears to the author as the reactionary 
tendency of some Tssars and ministers had interfered with the dispensa- 
tion of justice so far as political interests were involved (the author 
regards the system’s treatment of non-political crime and of civil law 
cases as superior to any other system). The barrister’s interests and 
sympathies are evident throughout. Hence we get, on the one hand, 
most interesting descriptions of the methods of the defence in political 
trials which make one wonder whether such words could be used by 
men who, as the author asserts, personally did not share their clients’ 
convictions (one need not be astonished, however, that the Tsarist 
regime regarded such speeches in court as attacks on its foundations). 
On the other hand, in Kucherov’s appreciation of the famous Kiev trial 
of 1913 the jury’s statement which amounted to a confirmation of the 
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‘ritual murder’ myth is taken very easily while the acquittal of Beilis, 
against whom there was no evidence whatever which would have even 
been considered in a British court, is treated as a great triumph for the 
defence. This appreciation by a representative of the Russian barristers 
may be compared with that by the Moscow Revolutionary Tribunal 
which, in September 1919, sent the trial prosecutor in the Beilis case 
for an indefinite period to a concentration camp, not for having acted 
as public prosecutor in the Beilis case, but for having fully maintained 
the prosecution and thus having contributed to the achievement of the 
political goal pursued by the Tsarist government in staging that trial.* 

The student of Soviet legal institutions will be interested in a survey 
of the background against which these institutions emerged; for a 
reviewer in this journal the book is interesting mainly because it 
illustrates the extent to which attitudes which helped to shape the 
Soviet legal system were effective already in pre-revolutionary Russia. 
Students of Soviet law are familiar with the fact that, under the legis- 
lation of 1864, the Prokurator, at least in theory, was expected ‘to aim, 
not towards conviction but exclusively towards the disclosure of truth 
regardless of whether it shows the guilt or innocence of the defendant’ 
(p. 96) and that, as with his Soviet successor, the assumption of his 
being not a mere prosecutor served to strengthen his position as against 
the defence. But it is interesting to notice that the tendency towards 
regarding counsel for the defence as the representative, not just of every 
interest of his client but of a social interest associated with him, was 
extremely strong, not only amongst progressive writers but also 
amongst the barristers themselves (Kucherov is not in sympathy with 
that approach but rather inclined to regard the barrister as the defender 
of individual interests). 

Some of the cases reported in this connection have political implica- 
tions: these involved lawyers who, according to the Government’s 
views, showed sympathies with the political views of the revolutionaries 
whom they had to defend. A lawyer who refused to defend soldiers 
who participated in the bloody repression of the revolutionary move- 
ment because ‘the defence has first of all a public character and he could 
not function as counsel of persons who had so deeply offended Russian 
society by their acts’, got a mere reprimand from the Council of the St. 
Petersburg Bar; the court, to which the public prosecutor appealed, 
however, prohibited the barrister from practising for one year (pp. 
180-1). Two of the relevant cases are non-political. Counsel had 
supported a civil lawsuit arising from transactions which, as he knew, 
were completely rotten from the moral standpoint though they had 
created legally valid titles (which were upheld by the courts): he was 
prohibited by the Council of the Bar from practising for three months 
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because ‘lawyers must... never defend unfair claims and [must] 
reject all doubtful cases’. The court of the first instance even debarred 
the lawyer, who had appealed against the Council’s sentence, but the 
Senate — the supreme court — absolved him from all responsibility as 
civil law upheld a morality less strict than individual morality; the 
formal justice with which the law was concerned could not be upheld if 
lawyers refused cases which contradicted ethical standards though they 
were legally sound (p. 164ff). The second of these cases is that of 
Kroneberg (p. 168ff) who, in punishing his child, had badly exceeded 
the limits of paternal punishment and was prosecuted under an article of 
the Criminal Code which allowed for no punishment milder than life- 
long exile to Siberia. The jury acquitted Kroneberg. Such acquittals 
happened in many cases where there was no other way of mitigating 
the quite disproportionate severity of the law. (Kucherov devotes no 
thought to the problems of the selective approach with which prosecu- 
tions under such laws must have been managed in a country such as 
Russia.) Kroneberg’s counsel, however, was attacked by two of the 
most famous Russian writers because, after condemning corporal 
punishment of children for reasons of principle, he had made, in defence 
of his client, the most of the provocative vices of that particular child. 
Dostoyevsky’s criticism was based upon his philosophy: children were 
innocent angels and suffering in Siberia was good for a convict’s soul; 
hence a lawyer should not calumniate a child in order to protect a brutal 
father against excessive penance. But Saltykov-Shchedrin drew a 
parallel between the political compromises of Louis Blanc and Gambetta 
and the compromises made when Kroneberg’s lawyer followed his 
denunciation of corporal punishment of children by fulminations on the 
vices of the child flogged by his client. Saltykov-Shchedrin hence drew 
the conclusion that, in future, there could be no common ground 
between the liberal publicists and the Bar. Like the other opponents of 
the individualist approach quoted by Kucherov, Saltykov-Shchedrin, 
if consistent, would have had to accept the now current definitions of the 
tasks of the Soviet counsel as defence of the interests of his client within 
the framework given by the social interest. It is, of course, another 
question whether there would always have been agreement about the 
definition of the social interest to be defended. 


RupDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1Cf. p. 268. As the trial took place before the enactment of the criminal code, 
sentence depended exclusively on the Tribunal’s ‘socialist. consciousness of Justice’. 
The defendant’s internment ‘until the Communist regime is definitely strengthened 
in the Republic’ may be presumed to have been ended by the Amnesty of 1927. 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
A DIFFICULT SPRING FOLLOWS THE THAW 


The literary monthly Novy Mir carried in its issues of March, May and 
September 1956, the last instalment of the famous political serial story by 
Valentin Ovechkin which remains the most useful single source of informa- 
tion on current processes in the political life of the USSR. The first instal- 
ment in September 1952 (translated in part in Soviet Studies, IV, 447) 
presented the clash of two types of local party leader, one specialized for 
extracting grain from the collective farms (Borzov) and the other concerned 
with the peasants as citizens (Martynov). The second instalment (part of 
which was translated in Soviet Studies, V, 289) published by Pravda in July 
1953, dealt with the need for material incentives in agriculture. A third 
instalment in Novy Mir, with extracts in Pravda (March 1954, partly trans- 
lated in Soviet Studies, VI, 78) described the political ‘thaw’ in various 
spheres of rural life and in the provincial party machine. The fourth instal- 
ment (Pravda, August 1954, noted in Soviet Studies, V1, 288) proposed a 
means of dismantling the hypertrophied political and civil service machine in 
the districts, the provinces and the capital. The last instalment, of which an 
outline follows, was published under the title ‘A Difficult Spring’. The 
spring is, according to internal evidence, that of 1955, but it is meant as a 
political season. I have kept Ovechkin’s enumeration of sections in this 
instalment. The political meditations of Martynov, written down by him in 
hospital where he has time to think, which occupy the first part of section 8, 
are translated in full. 

Ovechkin has elsewhere described the genre which he originated in this 
series as a form of research and also as ‘a conversation with the reader about 
the large problems of life’. Such literary skill as there may be in his story is 
not, of course, the concern of the present outline, though relevant to Ovech- 
kin’s effectiveness in Russia. The published discussions about the story indi- 
cate that it is having some influence in most of the district towns — that is, in 
the lowest and least articulate but not the least important centres of the 
political machine. The fact that several parts of the story have been first 
published in Pravda shows a close interest amongst the higher centres of 
authority in this ‘conversation with the reader’. The portions of the present 
instalment that were published in Pravda are indicated in the outline. 

Ovechkin attempted a more formal discussion of the function of party 
officials in an article entitled ‘Initiative and the Talents’ which appeared in the 
January 1956 issue of Novy Mir. 

J. M. 


A DIFFICULT SPRING 
Novy Mir no. 3, 1956, pp. 31-78 
Section 1. Martynov is travelling back by road from a party meeting in the 
province centre. He has been rebuked by the province senior party secretary, 
Krylov, for not introducing payment of monthly cash advances to the collec- 
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tive farmers in the poorer farms of his district. The point of these advances, 
according to Krylov, is that when the farm members get to expect them, they 
will force the farm managements to earn enough money for the purpose by 
bringing into action the stagnant possibilities of production and sales, 
Martynov had been afraid of the risk that such advances might exceed the 
money available for sharing out at the end of the year. 

Martynov is also musing on the effect of some articles he had written for 
the province paper, at Krylov’s instigation, about his plan for getting district 
officials out into the farms as chairmen. Other districts had emulated this, 
but undiscriminatingly, to the detriment of the farms. The point is discussed 
with his travelling companions in the car, who include the new head of an 
MTS in the district. This man, Dolgushin, is something of a dark horse, 
since he has left a high industrial executive position in Moscow to volunteer 
for agriculture as one of Khrushchov’s ‘thirty thousand’. The talk in the car 
turns on the difficulty of effectively reducing the swollen bureaucracy in 
district and province towns, and illuminating comparisons are made between 
their present vast size and the much smaller corresponding staffs of the 
twenties and ‘thirties. The car is involved in an accident which puts 
Martynov into hospital for many months. 

Section 2. Medvedev, who became second secretary of the district party 
organization when Martynov replaced Borzov as first secretary, now becomes 
acting first secretary. A quiet, punctilious, well-read ex-teacher, he joined the 
party in 1945, showed himself fluent in ‘propaganda and agitation’ and thus 
came into district party work. To the astonishment of all concerned, on 
assuming Martynov’s post he very soon becomes a hectoring table-thumper 
and heresy hunter. 

Section 3. ‘The ‘Muscovites’ (as they are invariably known locally although 
most of them come from other large towns) who have volunteered for work in 
agriculture, are discussed. Some are no use at all, such as an important 
agricultural expert whose spirit was broken when he was compelled to 
introduce the travopolye rotation system into inappropriate areas; this man is 
no longer capable of giving an honest independent opinion on anything. The 
‘Muscovite’ important in this story, who, in fact, does come from Moscow, is 
Dolgushin, aged 54 and a party member since 1925, who has spent his adult 
life in industrial management in many parts of the country. He expected 
difficulties in the post for which he volunteered, but his expectations are far 
surpassed. The technical facilities in his MTS are appalling. He is entirely 
ignorant of agriculture, but knows how to acquire knowledge and choose 
advisers. As an experienced industrialist, the MTS seems to him ‘a humorous 
parody of management’; the innumerable ‘responsible officials’ who visit it 
from the province centre to demand reports and compliance with instructions, 
are utterly unable to provide any information or help on the many problems 
not covered by the regulations. Dolgushin, a man accustomed to business 
efficiency and the normal politeness that goes with it, is taken aback by the 
rude, bullying attitude of the higher officials at the province centre, and begins 
to handle it in his own effective way, which makes him unpopular higher up 
but popular lower down. 
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Meantime Borzov has become acting chairman of the soviet of a neigh- 

bouring district, and wants Mrs. Borzov to come back to him, but she 
refuses and becomes one of the party officials for the zone of Dolgushin’s 
MTS. 
Section 4 (also published in Pravda on February 5). Dolgushin begins to get 
results. His tractor operators come shaved and properly dressed to business 
meetings, and the sham promises of extra output are abandoned as worthless. 
At one such meeting the fact comes out, under Dolgushin’s capable chairman- 
ship, that the ‘Floreat’ collective farm is run by a gang who have long intimi- 
dated the farm members and are quite capable of resorting to murder. The 
problem faces Dolgushin that, for the MTS tractor brigades to do a proper 
job in their work at this farm, its party organization and Board of Management, 
both of which are closely involved with the gang, must be completely changed. 
Section 5. Dolgushin spends a couple of days at the ‘Floreat’ farm. The 
situation he finds there, and the evident desire amongst the villagers to 
make something of the collective farm, lead him to instigate an ‘open’ party 
meeting. Dolgushin’s reputation for getting things done has spread sufficiently _ 
for nearly all the collective farmers to attend the meeting. Most of the party 
group of fourteen are expelled from the party, with the aid of an almost 
unanimous (but legally dubious) vote of the non-party people present. The 
meeting then declares itself a general meeting of the farm and elects an 
entirely new board of management. 

(Later in this story, it turns out that Martynov had faced a similar problem 
in one of the farms, but had not dared to do what Dolgushin did: as a party 
official himself, Martynov had not been prepared to set a spark to the political 
powder. Another point of difference between the position of the two men in 
this situation is that Dolgushin, as an MTS manager, had to do whatever he 
could to bring order into the farm, so as to be able to do his MTS work in it; 
whereas Martynov, as a party official, faced no such practical necessity.) 


Novy Mir, no. 5, pp. 37-68 

Section 6. Dolgushin has aroused the official and personal anger of Medvedev 
and of Maslenikov, one of the province party secretaries, for his intervention 
in party affairs at the ‘Floreat’ farm. They, together with a senior official of 
the province soviet and Kholodov (an ex-MVD man, a protégé of Mas- 
lenikov’s who works as one of the zone party officials based on Dolgushin’s 
MTS and keeps an extremely detailed dossier on Dolgushin for Maslenikov’s 
use) talk to the MTS director in his office. Their concern is to protect the 
party organization, as they know it, from unwarranted intervention. Mas- 
lenikov, the bully of the province party machine, threatens Dolgushin with 
vague but intendedly frightening proceedings. His insistence that the MTS 
must stick to business matters and keep clear of politics, is echoed with 
embarrassing naiveté by Kholodov who accuses Dolgushin of talking to his 
tractor men as communists: ‘You talk to them simply as workmen, and we’ll 
do the talking to them as communists’. 

Section 7. Mrs. Borzov visits Martynov in hospital and tells him how much 
better Dolgushin’s leadership in his zone is turning out to be than Marty- 
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nov’s was in the district. Dolgushin, however, is running into serious trouble 
with the party at district and province level through his insistence that he as 
the MTS manager and not the district party must have the external authority 
in the collective farms of his zone: the MTS cannot do its work properly if 
party officials are liable to appear in the farms and countermand arrangements 
made between the farm managements and the MTS. It turns out in this 
conversation that the village soviets have not been called for so long that 
people have forgotten the year when they last met. In the past three years 
only four peasants have joined the party in the district. Mrs. Borzov 
expatiates on the lack of free elections in the party: all lists of nominees, 
which always exactly equal in number the vacant places, are prepared higher 
up, which is why people like Medvedev get into office. The party officials can 
say to the rank and file members: ‘We don’t depend on you. Say what you 
like about us, we don’t care two hoots. Only the Central Committee has 
power over us.’ 

Martynov, in conversation with a fellow patient, the blacksmith at the 
_ ‘Floreat’ farm, who has since Dolgushin’s revolution there applied for 
admission to the party, asks him why he had not applied before. The 
smith gives as the first reason his absolute conviction that to join the party 
automatically entailed becoming a clerical worker or administrator. His 
second reason was that nearly all the party members at the farm were in or 
close to the gang. He tells Martynov that the peasants never wanted to do 
away with the collective farm system, however appallingly badly it was run: 
they were too much afraid of going back to the insecurity of the old life, and 
always felt there was a way through to security and a decent livelihood if the 
collective system were properly managed. 

Martynov ponders his chief failures as senior secretary in the district. He 
sees these as, first, his concentration on getting better chairmen in the 
collective farms and forgetting that the decisive factor was the peasants them- 
selves; to get things moving amongst them he should have concentrated on 
getting sound party groups going in the farms. His second failure he con- 
siders to be Medvedev: he should have got the man out of party work. 
Martynov goes on to meditate on the difficulties which face him when he 
returns to his job of running the district when a man so competent as Dol- 
gushin is in effective charge of the third of it which is comprised by the zone 
of his MTS. 


Novy Mir, no. 9, pp. 121-78" 
Section 8. The following notes written in hospital by Martynov constitute the 
first part of this section. They are translated in full. 

‘One of those who never make the same mistake twice.’ Well put! — the 
best testimonial you can give a man! 

(Added with a different pencil, evidently a few days later, after some 
reflection over these words): The sort of testimonial I would like to earn for 
myself from people. 

From talks with the farm bookkeeper, Korzinkin: We have put so many 
patches on the system of organizing and paying collective farm labour that the 
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system itself can’t be seen for the patches. Just as sometimes you can’t see the 
original material of a home-spun coat for the patches. For some crops — 
special legislation, a special rate; for something else — a privilege, additional 
pay here, a bonus there; but what’s the basic pay for an ordinary collective 
farm workday? Sometimes a farmer gets more in bonuses than for his work- 
days. We must take off all the patches and have a good look underneath to see 
whether anything is still left of the old coat itself. Or do we have to make a 
new coat from whole cloth? 

A lecturer came to Semidubovka from the district committee to give a 
talk on the subject: ‘Is there life on the other planets?’ The people were slow 
in getting together, and the lecturer and chairman managed to pop over to the 
pub four or five times. By the time the lecture started the chairman was in 
such a state that he announced: ‘A comrade from the district will now give you 
a lecture on life in the hereafter’. Who was the would-be lecturer? Need to 
find out. 

Nekrasov wrote: ‘No patriot can be a stranger to sorrow and anger’. 

It appears that, as far back as that, Herzen described as idiotic the law 
which penalizes the bribe-taker and the bribe-giver alike, as this binds them 
together in a mutual guarantee of silence. 

The small party groups of three people play at party meetings like a 
children’s game. One member makes a report, another writes the minutes 
and the third speaks in the debate. If a village has two collective farms with 
only three or four communists each, why not have one party group for them 
all? They would exchange their experiences, the communists of the better 
farm would influence the backward ones. The chairman of the village soviet 
would be in such a party group and other village officials too [in addition to 
farmers]. But, in any case, all the village officials are well aware of the 
interests and needs of the farms, they never talk about anything but the 
farms. So what do we do about this question of ‘amalgamating the dwarf 
party groups’? 

I remember the expression used by that fellow Maslenikov: ‘Put through 
the buro in the course of this night 15 farm chairmen re grain deliveries!’ 
‘Put through!’ — as if it were a turnstile. 

A man’s life is a whole book but we sometimes try to squeeze it into a few 
lines containing a decision about the man, a report slip. 

The schoolmaster Sorokin said: It used to be, when the son of a kulak 
went to school in town, he did not cut himself off, he used to go home for the 
vacations and work off what his father was paying for his education. He 
ploughed, mowed and carted the harvest just like the farm labourers. But 
now we sometimes get this kind of thing: a daughter of collective farmers, 
descendant of generations of corn-growers, is finishing the ten-year school in 
the village but doesn’t know how to rake or bind. A lad of 18 has grown up 
in the farm on his mother’s workdays, yet when it comes to harnessing a 
horse he will only just manage it; if he is told to grease the cart, he will try 
to turn all the nuts in the same direction — he doesn’t know the nuts turn 
different ways on the two sides of a cart. 

We praise a man: “This comrade’s a pusher. Energetic!’ For these qualities 
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alone we sometimes form a favourable opinion of a man: ‘He’ll do! He’s 
forceful, he’ll shove all right!’ But where to? As if there were no energetic 
officials under Nicholas IT! 

Julius Fucik said: ‘A hero is a man who in the decisive moment does what 
has to be done’. 

Socialism is different from capitalism in that — apart from and on top of 
everything else — socialist society in contrast with capitalist society takes 
responsibility for the personal fate of every individual. 

The collective farms are not only producers of grain, meat, milk, vegetables, 
etc. A collective farm means people, a thousand, fifteen hundred, two 
thousand people, who must have a good life. We set up the collective farms 
not only to make grain procurements easier but for the sake of the peasants 
themselves, to better their life! We the party and the Soviet power have 
taken upon ourselves the responsibility for the fate of our peasantry; we have 
promised them that in the collective farms they will lead a life of justice, 
material sufficiency and culture, and we must see to it that this is achieved 
everywhere! 

Kostin, the fireman, said ‘Criticism in our country has got to become free of 
charge’ [bezvozmezdnoi, which can mean gratis or without retribution: i.e. 
criticism must not bring the critic either payment in the form of personal 
advantage or punishment]. 

Our people today are no longer awed and frightened by high rank. Two 
patients talking in ward seven: ‘What are you saying! You can’t talk about 
him like that — after all, he’s a Deputy!’ ‘So what? He’s a bad Deputy. 
We shouldn’t have voted for him’. 

All the same, you won’t get the harvest in by grovelling. A farm chairman 
who is a tough customer, who always has the last word, who can upset 
people, is more effective than the ‘if you please’ type. 

Re the soviets: We are making a lot of noise about parallelism, about the 
party and the soviets dealing with the same things, about the district com- 
mittees [of the party] doing what the district soviets should do. But where is 
the way out? What direction has the ‘reconstruction’ to take? Should we give 
greater independence to the soviets? Should we strengthen the powers and 
authority of the soviets’ administrative offices? Strengthen in what way? 
This needs a lot of thought. 

Only a leader who is weak, who is not sure of himself and of his authority, 
will be afraid of political activity by the masses, of initiative, of democracy. 

The chairman of Iskra farm, Fedosei Grigoryev, said to the librarian: 
‘Why should we read books? The district committee will tell us all we need 
to know.’ So that’s what you’ve got used to! You wait, Fedosei, until I’m 
better. I'll tell you something you need to know! . 

A job of tremendous importance and devilish difficulty: to direct into 
production those people who are becoming redundant through curtailment 
of the administrative apparatuses and abolition of all kinds of unnecessary 
institutions. There will be many such people, including some who have been 
in high places. I would set up something like a reserve, as in the army, and 
wear them down by keeping them in it at subsistence level, like civilian rations 
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in wartime, until they themselves ask to be given work in the farms and 
factories. 

This may sound like a joke, but it looks as if we shall have to open some 
kind of educational institutions without age restrictions, where a man who has 
learned nothing except telling other people what to do can, even at the age of 
45, acquire some kind of useful skill in production. It will have to be done on 
a really big scale. Otherwise we shall never get out of these ‘problems of 
bureaucracy’. 


Verses by Stepan Oleinik: ‘Look out Folks, there’s He-men Yonder!” 
[Most of the stanzas, which are about ordinary idlers and the fact that only 


women’s kerchiefs and no men’s caps can be seen in the fields when the work 
is hardest, are omitted.] 


Look! — the measure-man (comes to the cornfields, 
Estimating, once a day). 

There’s the orator, there’s the club boss, 

(That’s a tree by the garden wall). 


We're in the fields and at the machines, 
They just like to snooze and feed. 
Look out folks, there’s he-men yonder! 
A pack of women, that’s all they are. 


Old, old women, though they wear 

Their knee-breeches extra wide. 

They’re not reaping, they’re not carting, 
What they want is their wives’ skirts. — etc. 


Grand! Needs to be printed in the district newspaper. The words are the 
kind that can be sung like a song. We ought to get hold of a composer to set 
it to music, and get the girls in all the collective farms to learn it. Let them 
walk round the village and sing it under the he-men’s windows! This is the 
kind of song that really does ‘help to live and to build’. It will do more work 
in a collective farm than 50 commissioners! A fine lad, Stepan Oleinik, 
he deserves our thanks! 

Initiative and discipline. Independence and subordination to orders from 
above. How to reconcile them? What are the ‘permitted limits’, where is the 
border which must not be crossed lest we land in anarchy? I don’t know, it’s 
still not clear to me. But is it clear to those comrades who have now started 
to invoke so frequently the word ‘initiative’ in all the newspaper editorials? 

To be an honest man and no drunkard isn’t much to demand of a farm 
chairman. On top of that he needs to be able to run a business comprising 
thousands of hectares and to lead people. Well, in the Rassvet farm they 
elected Artukhin. I don’t know him at all. Maybe he is the most honest old 
man that ever was. But will he have enough of what it takes? Chairmen need 
to be trained. They are not all such born organizers as Opyonkin. But 
Gribov, Sazonov, Plotnikov, Nechipurenko? They, too, after all, are not 
professionally trained in agriculture. They are all peasants by origin, corn 
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growers, but the old habits of work in father’s little farm are not enough now, 
Wasn’t it the same before? — two manorial estates side by side, the same kind 
of soil, farming land of equal value. One estate giving a big return, its farm- 
ing organized on a scientific basis; but under the other landowner everything 
falling to pieces, the land deteriorating, the cattle dying, the annual income 
from his estate not enough for a single tremendous drinking bout in Moscow. 
But we can’t send all the chairmen together on three-year courses, and time is 
getting on. That means they must be trained ‘on the go’, where they live, at 
work, but who is to train them? We, of course, the district leaders. That is 
why first of all we must ourselves know it all to perfection — the right pro- 
portions of dung and mineral fertilizers, all the various systems of crop 
rotation, farm book-keeping and all the rest. The art of leadership — the art 
that comprises everything: fire in the belly, practical sense and workmanlike 
knowledge in the head. 

To teach what is new. To open up new vistas. There is no need to teach 
people what they know perfectly well without us, like sowing the ploughed 
land and cutting the ripe corn. We must not lead the collective farms in 
exactly the same way as they were led 20 years ago — by running the seasonal 
political ‘campaigns’. We're rather like somebody’s over-affectionate and 
cautious mum who can’t bear to see that her son has grown up long ago, 
has a moustache and wants to get married. She still longs to spoon-feed him, 
as she once did, and lead him in the street by the hand. 

One-man management and democracy: how are they to be run in harness? 
Talent, a commanding personality, strength of character in a man and— 
committee decision? 

If the writers are the engineers of the human soul, then up to what rank? 
Does their engineering extend to the souls of the big bosses? If it does, then 
why do the principal characters in our novels scarcely include even a Minister? 
Tolstoy’s Alexei Alexandrovich Karenin was a man of high rank! 

Lenin on committee decision (ollegialnost): Discussion in common, but 
one man takes the responsibility. Fair enough. Nowadays it’s often the other 
way round: one man does the deciding but if things go wrong he piles the 
responsibility on to others. 

Some comrades assume that the high authority of the institution in which 
they work (district committee say, or province committee) will make up for 
their own ignorance, conservatism and unwillingness to think. 

We must put a stop to these fits and starts in the way we run agriculture, 
these sudden lop-sided chasings after pet notions that in the end don’t amount 
to so very much. What we need is sound planning and balanced strategy in 
deciding what has to be done, and persistency in seeing through to the end 
what has been started. Persistency, but not obstinacy if a mistake has been 
made. 

Eyewash must be fought like the plague, like leprosy. How much harm 
has been wrought in our country by cowardly, obsequious, false information! 

This is what Lenin said about the soviets: ‘. . . we must differentiate much 
more exactly between the functions of the party (and its central committee) 
and of the soviet authorities; increase the responsibility and independence of 
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the officials and institutions of the soviets; reserve for the party general 
direction of all the state institutions as a whole, without the present all too 
frequent, unpredictable, often petty, interference.’ 

Judging by the press, the farms in some places are being amalgamated and 
in others broken up into smaller units. But our district is not going to have 
them either amalgamated or broken up any more. We’ve had enough! Again 
break down the internal layout of the farms, still more confuse the crop 
rotations — already in a scandalous muddle? A patient from ward four said: 
‘With these continuous upsets it’s like living in the middle of a main road 
that’s always being torn up for alterations. We have no comfort in our col- 
lective farm life. It’s like being in a railway station or a lorry drivers’ café — 
everything keeps on changing. Some going, some coming, people sleeping 
on their luggage, whistles, noise, rushing about’. No, we’ve had enough. Let 
the people get a bit used to something, if only to the names of their collective 
farms! 

Old Glotov, I remember, once said: ‘I dream of living to the day when I can 
see at least one crop rotation completed in a collective farm.’ 

I think that in some districts they are continuing to amalgamate the col- 
lective farms because the secretary of the district committee finds it easier to 
deal with, say, 20 chairmen rather than with 40. It is being done for the 
personal convenience of the district leadership. 

Of all the amalgamations, the one we need most (the only quite painless one, 
causing no break-ups inside the collective farms) would be amalgamation of 
the districts and the MTS. That would also be a practical step in reducing 
our administrative machinery. The huge staffs of the district departments 
would at least spread their work over a greater number of collective farms. 
But here, too, there is muddle. “The left hand does not know what the right 
hand is doing.’ We have started talking about amalgamating the districts, 
while we are breaking up the provinces. The Voronezh, Kursk and Rostov 
provinces have been broken up into smaller units. They were provinces of an 
average size, there was nothing gigantic about their area. They were not like 
the Krasnoyarsk territory. The areas of these provinces made it quite possible 
to give good leadership to all the districts. If things had not been going too 
well somewhere, it was not due to their size. Why was it necessary to carve 
new provinces out of them? Was it to double the party and soviet apparatuses 
for the same number of collective farms? 

I can’t read our satirical journals. They report in witty articles the most 
outrageous facts, petty tyranny and arbitrariness to the point of crime. You 
read and gnash your teeth: what on earth is going on? For such things it 
would not be enough to shoot these swine! And then we read in the ‘Follow- 
up’ section: ‘Investigation has been made, the facts have been confirmed, the 
guilty persons have been reprimanded’. Such ‘satire’ with its happy endings 
is just no use at all. Itiseven harmful. It kills people’s faith in the power of 
the Soviet press and in the possibility of effective struggle against bureaucracy 
and our other ills. 

How gentle, tender, inoffensive we are with administrators who suppress 
criticism. Sometimes we put it like this: ‘Comrade N has reacted to criticism 
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in an unhealthy way.’ And that ‘unhealthiness’ consists in the fact that, 
because a worker criticized him at a meeting, the despotic ‘little boss’ spat 
on all Soviet laws and sacked the man, on top of which he phoned the director 
of another factory: ‘Don’t employ so-and-so if he comes to you: he’s a dema- 
gogue and a trouble-maker!’ What ‘poor health’, unhappy man! His nerves 
are frayed and that is why he can’t stand criticism; needs a bit of treatment in 

a spa at government expense! 

“A. A. Zhdanov scolded our philosophers for having failed to work out in 
their theoretical researches the problem of Bolshevik criticism and self- 
criticism as a motive force of socialist society. Indeed, what we need is not so 
much a philosophical study of that question as practical steps to encourage 
and promote criticism and self-criticism. A few celebrated cases for sup- 
pression of criticism, irrespective of rank and standing, with maybe commitals 
for trial. And whatever happens, provision that officials in responsible posts 
who are dismissed for suppressing criticism forfeit for ever the right to assume 
executive positions of any kind. Respect for, and attention to, criticism from 
below must become the atmosphere and climate of our country. 

Generally speaking, the problem of one-man management and democracy 
is simple to solve. An intelligent man needs power not for power’s sake but to 
be able, by making use of his wide powers, to do a good job that will benefit 
the community. 

Power for the sake of developing democracy. A paradox? te. What a 
real leader is concerned with is to see that things keep moving, that the people 
around him keep growing and their capabilities get full scope. He will direct 
the point of his power against that which is bad; with the power entrusted to 
him he will support everything that is healthy and good in our life. 

Now Dolgushin is evidently one of those one-man executives who will not 
use his powers to the detriment of the people. 

The agronomist Shorin, a komsomol member, who came to see me with 
Nechipurenko, spoke well when he said: ‘In my responsibility for the fate of 
the motherland, the revolution, socialism, I am the equal of the most highly- 
placed authority of today. The difference in age and scale of work doesn’t 
affect this.’ Need to get to know that chap more closely! 

This, by the way, is a really serious thing — the age structure of our cadres! 
The secretaries of the district committees are ageing before my very eyes. At 
present their average age in our province is probably somewhere between 40 
and 50, and perhaps nearer 50. I am 37, and at a province conference I look 
at my colleagues, I am almost the youngest. But after ten years will the aver- 
age age of district committee secretaries be about 60? And then — 70? And 
in the collective farms we are promoting few young people to executive work. 
Our komsomol at times is occupied with childish matters, patronage of a calf, 
collection of metal scrap. But how was it in the Civil War, at the beginning 
of the Soviet regime, during the first years of collectivization? Arkadi Guaidar 
at 17 was the commander of a regiment, Shors at 24 commanded a division, 


lads of 20 to 25 were becoming members of the revolutionary committees, ; 
they organized collective farms. There is something wrong with our training ~ 


of young people and our attitude to them. 
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In the USA young people are corrupted by Hollywood films, and here a 
lot of the trouble amongst them is due to the boredom in the over-administered 
Young Communist League. 

Actually our young people do get into executive work but here, too, pro- 
motion has got itself into the rut of routine. Many a ‘retarded child’ of over 
40 who has got stuck in the komsomol committee cannot conceive his future 
life in any other way than being transferred to party work. He has, so to speak, 
a preferential right to such a transfer, he has already trained himself to make 
speeches and organize plenary sessions and conferences. Yes, we are pro- 
moting young people, but from a limited circle of ‘the elect’ who have been 
stamped with the hall-mark of the executive fraternity. A former secretary 
of a city committee of the komsomol becomes head of a department at the 
provincial party committee, and so forth. Such ‘promotees’ can hardly be 
described as fresh cadres. You may say that they are experienced in work 
with the masses. Of course they are. But what kind of work? Maybe it’s 
only experience in writing beautiful resolutions and reading out prepared 
speeches? 

Youth, then, isn’t all. Sparkling eyes and pink cheeks aren’t enough to 
indicate a lively komsomol soul. The embryo of careerism can make itself 
felt at a very early age. There are, as the saying goes, lads who begin early. 
These ‘early’ bureaucrats cause no less harm in the state and party apparatus 
than the old ones. 

Again about initiative. Every order, every business directive from above, 
is as it were a certain suppression of initiative in the local officials. And who 
will vouch that our initiative is the best and should not therefore be ‘sup- 
pressed’? Maybe we had better, after all, borrow some sense from our neigh- 
bours. In any case, a sensible suggestion from above is also based on some- 
body’s initiative, it is an ‘accumulator’ of a lot of valuable ideas coming from 
below, it is a ‘circularized’, broad diffusion of some useful innovation which 
has sprung up in some farm or district and which the people elsewhere have 
not yet managed to hit upon. The initiative with the larger view gains pre- 
cedence, if it has the authority of the state behind it, over the initiative of a 
narrower range. A natural process! Yes, but all this will be so, everything 
will be right and proper, only on the one indispensable condition that the 
proposal is in fact a correct one, that it does indeed express a real necessity 
and the time is ripe for it, that it rests on the firm and solid ground of the 
possible. 

Nechipurenko told me how in the district where he worked before the war 
a certain communist ‘goat’ was kept in the district aktiv for the special purpose 
of serving as a target of criticism. He already had 5 reprimands, 10 times he 
had been shifted from post to post, and yet he was kept in responsible work — 
for criticism. At party conferences all the fire was concentrated on this 
official for his misdeeds. If he hadn’t been there, they might have started 
criticizing someone else. 

_A Danish saying of Anderson Nexo: He makes wider strides than his pants 
will allow. 


If we do nothing but make noises and resounding declarations about 
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initiative, without reinforcing the words by practical deeds, it can all easily 
turn once more into the usual universal talking shop. 

Yes, but are all our chiefs like Dolgushin? Can we risk giving them wide 
powers? By no means. Then what are we to do about the men capable of 


using their power to the public detriment? That’s just why we need strong 


"and active party organizations at the bottom. And they must include a lot 


more rank and file manual workers. A worker has nothing to lose! He 
‘administers’ only a lathe or forge hammer; he will still ‘administer’ them in 
another factory if not in this one. Of course, a worker too can be victimized 
in all sorts of ways for criticism. Nevertheless, the man with fewer privileges 
has less to tremble for. Bold and robust criticism; timely warning from the 
spot if there’s something wrong with the boss. The power of the state must 
be brought to bear quite firmly to ensure that criticism in our country does 
become ‘free of charge’ as the fireman Kostin put it. 

Sound party branches at the bottom, supervision by the ordinary people: 
those are the most reliable remedies for petty tyranny, flouting of the law and 
‘communist swagger’ higher up. 

In addition to that, what has to be found is a system of organization 
that would make it impossible for incompetent bosses to cause quite so 
much mischief. So that their stupidities at least did not hit the pocket of the 
working man. 

It looks, then, as if the search must continue along the lines of a system of 
grain deliveries that would protect the value of the collective farmer’s work- 
days, whatever the mental capacities of his farm chairman, MTS director and 
district party secretary. The collective farmers must have firm knowledge in 
advance as to what they will retain from the total grain harvest for the 
internal use of the farm —if not in tons then at least in percentage of the 
actual harvest. Something like the iron rule for grain in the ’thirties is needed: 
not an ounce less, not an ounce more! But on a different basis now that 
mechanization has gone so much further and the fate of the harvest is actually 
now in the hands of the MTS. Why do we cling so stubbornly to the old 
system, with the patches all over it like that home-spun coat? It might as 
well be admitted that the system does look a bit like prodrazverstka [procure- 
ment of grain by force during the civil war] when one takes into account all 
the kinds of additional zakupy [supposedly voluntary contractual sales to the 
state] and so forth. Last year they [the province party authorities] set our 
plan four times! There is nothing worse for agriculture than ‘dragging’ grain 
out of the collective farmers. There’s little joy in reading the autumn reports 
in the papers from the provincial organizations: ‘Grain in excess of plan is 
still coming in.’ Once again the villages are in a fever, once again disorder in 
the most important branch of farming, grain. The ‘contract purchases’ 
(zakupy) can be used to slur all the differences, to level everybody down, to 
make the grain paid out per workday the same for members of the best farms 
and the worst. We are undermining material incentives. The collective 
farmers are still without the incentive to make the necessary effort for a good 
harvest. Work well or work badly, you’ll get the same 1} to 2 kilos per 
workday that the people in the bad farms are now getting. It’s true that the 
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farms get a better price from the state for ‘contract purchases’ than for their 
compulsory deliveries, but not so much better as to make the farm members 
lose the desire to get more actual grain, as distinct from money, for each 
workday that is chalked up to them. In most of the ordinary run of arable 
farms, the collective farmer still wants grain more than he wants money. It’s 
obvious that, if there are unforeseen natural calamities in some areas, we have 
to take grain from other regions that are better off, and that is why our plans 
may be changed 3 or 4 times in the year. But surely it is possible to devise a 
system whereby a bad harvest in one place can be automatically covered by 
larger deliveries elsewhere without infringing the law and upsetting the areas 
of good harvest. 

Field work in the collective farms is now 75-80 per cent mechanized and 
done by the MTS. Essentially, the volume of the harvest depends on the 
timing and quality of that work, but if the collective farm does not accomplish 
its own 25 per cent of the work — fertilizing the fields, tending the crops, and 
so forth — there will be no large harvest either. But after all, the MTS is not 
just an agency for hiring out machines. The MTS management is not without 
responsibility for such field work as has not yet been mechanized. Even if 
the MTS does not itself do this work, it must at any rate bring its influence to 
bear on the collective farms to get the work done properly and in time. 
Since the fate of the kolkhoz harvest is thus in effect in the hands of the MTS, — 
ought not the state take the ‘risk’ of simply taking a percentage of the barn 
harvest? Something like this, say: the compulsory deliveries [a kind of tax in 
grain, for which a low price is paid], payment in kind [for the MTS 
work in the farm] and the ‘contract purchases’ [for which the state pays a 


‘higher price than for the compulsory deliveries] should be unified in one 


type of delivery, regarded as payment to the state in grain for all the work 
done by the MTS, the amount of grain delivered to be calculated thus: if 
mechanization has reached 80 per cent, the farm delivers to the state half of 
the grain actually gathered (if the percentage of mechanization is higher, more 
grain is delivered; if lower, than less grain is delivered). If a farm gets in 12 
tsentners of grain per hectare, then the state and the farm each get 50 per cent, 
that is 6 tsentners; if the harvest is 25 tsentners then each gets 12} tsentners, 
and so forth. Under such a system of deliveries the interests of the state and 
the collective farmers go hand in hand. The collective farmers would have 
a direct advantage in seeing that the state got more grain: the more the grain 
paid for MTS work, the more there would be for the farm. Both sides would 
be genuinely interested in increasing the harvest! The collective farmers 
wouldn’t in the least mind delivering more grain to the state because the 
calculation would be on the actual crop itself. But what happens now with 
payment in kind for the MTS work? The rates are stable, but they are not 
connected with the amount harvested. The collective farms pay so many 
kilos of grain per acre of ploughing done by the MTS. But it is quite possible 
to plough well and then do all the subsequent work so badly or so late as to 
tuin the harvest. There’s no need to look far for examples: if the harvesting 
work is bad, the whole crop is ruined. So it turns out that in the farms served 
by one MTS there is a harvest of 30 tsentners, and in those of the ad- 
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jacent MTS it is only 10, but the farms pay the same amount of crops for the 
ploughing and all the other work done. They pay at the same rate because all 
the jobs done by the MTS are reckoned without reference to the end result of 
the agricultural cycle, the harvest. There can be only one objection to a 
system of grain deliveries to the state as a percentage of the harvest. It’s 
playing blind-fold, one might say. The state would not be able to plan in 
advance how much grain would be laid in for the year. To adopt this method 
would involve a risk — either you win and get more grain than usual, or you 
lose. But need this system put the state in the dark? We could take a certain 
percentage of the actual harvest of the preceding year — 50 per cent, say, or 
40 per cent — as the guiding plan for deliveries in the current year. We should 
not get less grain, but might get more. There is no ‘risk’ whatever in it. 
There is certain gain. The biggest gain would be the firm confidence of the 
collective farmers in the morrow. People would know exactly that a known 
portion of the harvest would remain at their disposal for intra-farm use and 
for distribution in workday payments. Such a guarantee would raise the 
spirits of the collective farmers and they would work far better. Good work 
brings a good harvest, and the state would thus get more grain — as its per- 
centage of the harvest. 

Fifty per cent is of course a very rough figure. It could be 40 and 60 per 
cent, or possibly 30 and 70. What’s important is the principle of taking a 
percentage of the harvest, and by ‘harvest’ I mean the barn harvest, the 
harvest actually gathered in [as distinct from estimates, such as ‘biological 
harvest’ or standing crop, on which the collective farm deliveries were for 
many years assessed]. The details of course need to be carefully worked out. 
Seek, learned economists, seek and you will find. 

We must at last really bring to life in the villages Lenin’s directive that 
communism has to be built not on enthusiasm pure and simple but on revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm geared in with the individual material interest of every 
working person in increasing output and productivity. Lenin admitted boldly 
and honestly the error of getting the grain by force when he discovered what 
harm it was doing. We too must, utterly and immediately, banish from our 
agricultural procurement laws everything that smells in the least of forced 
collection. 

The schoolmaster Sorokin says: We have come in our life to an interesting 
conflict — and once again it is a question of the young people. This conflict 
arises not from defects in our régime, but on the contrary, from its positive 
sides. When the revolution was coming true some of our workers and 
peasants were yearning: ‘We’ve had our fill of hardship in the mines and 
boiler-houses and in the fields behind a wooden plough, but to make up for 
it, our children are not going to suffer that sort of thing. Even if we have to 
skin ourselves for it, we shall see that our children get higher education. Our 
children will be engineers, professors, artists, painters and managers; they'll 
do clean work — they’ve a different life ahead of them.’ So indeed, to some 
extent, it has turned out. But now we sometimes curse at the fact that we 
have so many officials, so many office workers in all kinds of necessary and 
unnecessary institutions. But who are they? After all, they are those workers’ 
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and collective farmers’ children who have received education. It’s a great 
shame that for many years we were given — through the family and through 
some so-called teachers — a conception of education as a means of finding a 
clean job and nothing else. ‘Study, Vaska, you little scoundrel! With such bad 
marks you won’t get into an Institute! Do you want to stay in a collective 
farm and spend your life twisting bulls’ tails?? Somehow we have lived in the 
present without looking into the future. It was considered a grand day for a 
lad to do well in the 10-year school and to pass his entrance exam for an 
Institute. The komsomol praised such boys and held them up as an example 
to the others. But the lad who stayed at home after the 10-year school was 
treated with contempt. ‘Fool! How many years of study you’ve put in! 
And what good has come of it? A trailer-man with secondary education!’ 
What an old-fashioned peasant view of education! — that if you wear out 
boots going to school and spend money on schoolbooks then you must be 
repaid afterwards by a good post; so when a lad has gone to school he must 
certainly become a clerk. But what is wrong about having secondary educa- 
tion and running a machine? Every year the machines get more and more 
complicated. Look at the beet combine harvester, the maize combine —a 
whole factory on wheels! To drive such a machine one needs to be almost a 
professional engineer! It would be a good thing if all our tractor and combine 
operators had secondary education! And how will it be in the future? After 
all we are not restricting the opportunities of the young people to get educa- 
tion. It has become more difficult to get into the Institutes, not because there 
are not enough Institutes, but because there are too many who want to study 
in them, more than we need of engineers, accountants, lawyers and architects. 
And how will it be in communism? There will still be ordinary work under 
communism too, though the avenues to education will be broader. But does 
aman need education only for a clean job? After all an educated man finds it 
more interesting to live in the wide world! The radius of things accessible to 
his understanding increases, he finds an interest in literature and in art and 
philosophy. He has something to discuss with his friends and his wife, who 
maybe as a girl studied at the same school with him. Education is needed 
simply for oneself, for the soul, for the fullness of life. For the spiritual life 
of man lest he live like a blind mole in the world! 

(Added by Martynov a few days later and underlined with red pencil): Yes, 
this problem of the young people is a very big problem! It is the future of our 
state. Only the most inveterate egoist, one whose motto is ‘after me the de- 
luge’, will give no thought to the young people. But I have done nothing with 
the komsomol. One of the things I couldn’t find time for! I have only scoffed 
at our komsomol members breeding more bureaucracy than their ‘elder 
brethren’. Scoffing won’t help. In some way or other they must get effective 
help to disentangle themselves from their red tape, from the paper work and 
empty activity, the weight of formal routine under which all liveliness wilts 
like the crops in the hot dry wind. 
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Dolgushin, who has now been working at the MTS for about a year, is 
discussing with Opyonkin the experience and problems of the latter’s ex- 
tremely prosperous collective farm. Unlike most other farms, all its army 
men came back on demobilization because it was already showing some sign 
of success. [The loss of adult men from the farms was due to the fact, apart 
from losses in the war, that many demobilized men used the opportunity to 
get out of agriculture and did not come back home.] In Opyonkin’s farm the 
birth rate has come to exceed the death rate [this is apparently unusual in the 
farms, even now] because Opyonkin’s policy of giving young married couples 
good houses with good large gardens is a strong inducement to stay, in 
addition to the actual prosperity of the farm. 

Opyonkin is very quick to raise a crop of anything which may fetch a high 
price, because of shortage, either from the state or on the market, but he does 
not make the mistake of repeating such crops, as the price soon falls when 
other farms copy his. Profits are put into the basic branches of the farm, 
especially meat and dairy, since these are permanently dependable sources of 
income. [Opyonkin is here, and further on, depicted as a model of business 
management very similar in these qualities to the larger kulaks. But the 
successful collective farm manager needs, in addition, the ability to organize a 
large number of people.] Opyonkin is particularly interesting on the timing 
of construction in the farm, displaying in this a keen business flair. He makes 
the investments at such a point of development, especially in animal farming, 
as will bring quick and substantial returns, in contrast with other farms, 
where starving beasts may be kept in expensive new byres. He refers to the 
horrible period only recently past, when the farm construction plans, parcelled 
out from Moscow to the provinces, down from the province centre to the 
district, and by the district party authorities to each farm, crudely interfered 
with any business judgment within the farms. After all, he says, it is our 
money. 

Opyonkin’s Management Board is unusual: some 12 of its 16 members are 
rank and file farmers, most of whom change at each annual election, and the 
remaining three or four are brigade leaders and other officials including Opyon- 
kin himself. In almost all other collective farms the Board of Management 
consists entirely of the farm administrators. [Opyonkin’s discussion of this 
point is of considerable interest in relation to such tendencies as there may be 
at present in the USSR in the direction of a separation of politics from 
administration.] 

In the first difficult years after liberation of the area from enemy occupation, 
Opyonkin was party secretary as well as chairman in his farm, and started a 
tradition of not admitting members to the party unless they had excellent 
work records. This has kept the farm party group free of talkers: it is, like the 
Board of Management, a lively and effective body. 

The farm is now so rich that children of its members are quite prepared to 
become collective farmers: — another respect in which the farm is very 
different from others. 

The farm has its own pension scheme in terms of ordinary workdays, 
allotted strictly in proportion to previous workday earnings and length of 
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working life in the farm, for its retired members. [Such a scheme was said to 
be in operation in his farm by one of the two collective farm chairmen who 
spoke at the XX party congress.] The nightmare, apparently very widespread 
in the collective farms, of destitution in old age and dependence on charity 
from the Board of Management, is thus removed from Opyonkin’s farm, and 
it is not only the old people but everybody else who feel the better for it. 
[There are no state old-age pensions for peasants. ] 

Opyonkin’s farm is one of the best in the country, but not much boosted 
in the press, because he keeps journalists (whom he considers to be irrespons- 
ible as well as time-wasters) away with a firm hand. So far he has been lucky 
in avoiding selection of the farm for visits by foreign delegations, which has 
turned other extremely successful farms into ‘permanent agricultural ex- 
hibitions’. 

Dolgushin tells Opyonkin that his farm animals are far better housed than 

the farmers, who, unlike the beasts, do not have well built accommodation 
with running water, calculated at so many cubic metres of air per individual. 
Opyonkin agrees, but insists that the animals thereby provide a higher income 
for the people. Dolgushin, however, points to the need of elementary 
civilization. Opyonkin has in fact for some years wanted to build a socialist 
agro-town; the cash has been available both in the farm coffers and in the 
savings of its members, but the materials were too difficult to get in sufficient 
quantity. The preliminary steps in this project are now undertaken. In 
addition, the technical side of education for the young people on the farm is 
put on a sound basis in close association with Dolgushin’s MTS and the local 
secondary schools. 
Section 9. This section begins with an analysis of the causes of Medvedev, 
who is now called ‘Borzov’s little brother’ in the district. When Medvedev 
came into party work, he copied his masters, but lacked the gifts to emulate 
their capacities, so he modelled himself on their vices. They were, in the 
main, of a type described in terms which bring Stalin immediately to mind: 
‘a sincere enemy and extirpator of Arakcheyevism in everything except his 
own sphere of activity. Nothing of the lackey and fawner in him, but no 
opponent of flattery and fawning in his subordinates.’ 

Medvedev has one aim: to get the directives from his superiors fulfilled. 
He sees the chairmen and MTS managers as mere levers, and the ordinary 
farmers as ‘living material for blame’, to this end. Medvedev more and more 
arouses the angry resentment of the farm chairmen and MTS officials, 
though as acting district secretary they must accord him respect. He and his 
type are described thus: “The least glimmer of independent thought appeared 
to him a vicious infringement of party and state discipline. He never dared 
to depart by a hair’s breadth from a province directive, did not even allow 
himself to think for himself of possible better ways, in the light of the new 
facts, of getting something done, and he demanded from others the same 
blind abasement before the letter of instructions. It was cowardly fear for 
his own skin that called forth all his meanness of soul; the anguish of his heart 
issued in unending threats.’ 

At a plenary session of the district party committee, the farm chairmen and 
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MTS managers, who are now men of much greater weight than was the case in 
Borzov’s time, tell him that he is simply getting in the way of the management 
of the district. If he had been grown-up in 1937, one of them tells him, he 
would have got plenty of people into jail; it is too late now for the iron hand. 
It is too late in the day for a little brother of Borzov to appear. The long pre- 
pared resolution is rejected, and a brief one is proposed and passed condemn- 
ing Medvedev’s ‘resurrection in the district of Borzov methods of directing 
the farms’. A freely proposed and voted resolution in condemnation of a 
district party secretary is, apparently, unprecedented. [Ovechkin’s treatment 
of this affair brings him close to questioning not only the necessity of people 
of this type in the party machine, but of the machine itself.] 

Medvedev does not show his face again. At this point, Martynov is 

released from hospital and returns to his work on crutches. 
Section 10. This section opens with illuminating discussions on how to 
arrest and overcome the deterioration of the soil caused by the frequent 
alterations in agricultural policy and lay-out of previous years, the muddle in 
crop-rotations, and so forth. The new farm chairmen who were formerly 
important district officials are appalled at the impossibility of getting farm 
necessities by simply buying them. They are obtained, but in most devious 
ways, and the lack of civilized supply is felt as a disgrace to an industrial 
country. Dolgushin typifies the spread of industrial culture to the villages, 
in relation to the care of machinery and training of mechanics, the simpler 
aspects of profit and loss and costing, and the advantages of specialization and 
large-scale operation in livestock as in the United States [there is much 
evidence elsewhere of the shock caused in the USSR by the reports of Soviet 
agricultural delegations to the United States. ] 

Martynov decides that Dolgushin is the better man for the post of senior 
district secretary and tells him so. He adds that a ‘Hamburg Reckoning’ (see 
Soviet Studies 1. 184), i.e. a free vote of the district party committee, would — 
if a free vote were possible — certainly elect Dolgushin. The latter objects that 
he has no experience in professional party work, and Martynov’s reply is that 
this is all to the good: ‘Is there any need for such a profession?” 

Section 11 (First published in Pravda August 10, 12 and 15). Martynov 
goes to see Krylov, the senior secretary at province party headquarters. 
Krylov, ill and exhausted, is not at first the man who saw eye-to-eye with 
Martynov on an earlier visit; he believes the agricultural reforms of 1953-55 
have gone far enough to warrant a period of organizational stability. He is 
astonished at Martynov’s request to be replaced by Dolgushin and finds it 
difficult to believe it arises from recognition of a better man, but is convinced 
by Martynov’s readiness to go wherever he may be sent. At this point 
Maslenikov enters and flatly declares Dolgushin impossible as district 
secretary, since his actions threaten the very existence of the party. Martynov, 
goaded by Maslenikov’s soulless understanding of the party’s functions and 
by his imputation of a liason between Martynov and Mrs. Borzov, makes 
an unrestrained description of Maslenikov as a party type: ‘You hate Dol- 
gushin not because you back Medvedev but because you’re Medvedev 
yourself. You’re just the same shover and slave-driver as Medvedev is and 
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not a party secretary. Medvedev’s capabilities suit you perfectly. He can yell 
at people and that’s good enough. You can’t want anything better in the 
secretary of a district committee because your own talents as an organizer go 
no further. Didn’t you bring Kholodov here too? You're in charge of staffing 
the MTS zonal party posts. You chose that police agent for party work for 
your own precious purposes. You want puppets in the districts, not living 
people with minds and hearts. Transmission points for directives and that’s 
all — that’s how you, Comrade Maslenikov, regard the district party commit- 
tees. You love the district party men who can’t look you in the eye, who, 
like parrots, without reasoning, repeat word for word whatever you say. And 
you hate Dolgushin just because he’s no puppet but a man. He’s got the gift 
of leadership. We have to search out that gift and be as glad as Lenin was to 
find it and give it scope. But how can you value a gift so alien to yourself, 
you with no ability for leadership! You’re miserable now because you can 
sense that a time has come that is hard for you. The work of leaders is becom- 
ing complicated. Commands and shouts won’t get anywhere. But you don’t 
know how to run things in any other way. There’s no more use in you. It’s 
all you’re capable of. How you’re going to switch yourself over to other - 
methods now, I don’t know. And you don’t know either. You can’t do it, 
you haven’t got it in you. Dmitry Nikolayevich, you’re in a hole!’ 

Krylov does not interrupt this ‘unprecedented’ outburst and, after the 
tense moments which follow it, has a long talk alone with Martynov, in which 
he points out that he is perfectly well aware of his assistant’s limitations but 
needed a man of that kind to get things done in the province. Describing the 
apalling inertia and incompetence of some apparently responsible district 
party secretaries and MTS directors, he continues: ‘And if that MTS did in 
fact plough, sow and harvest, and the grain deliveries were completed, it was 
only because someone kept right behind its director with a big stick and ex- 
plained to him that tractors have to be repaired, that ploughing has to be to a 
certain depth, that the crops need tending. No, brother, we still need shovers 
and slave-drivers. Which is just why we must have people like Maslenikov. If 
it comes to talent, he is gifted in his own way. Send him into a district with 
a concrete job to do, he’ll wear himself out, raise heaven and earth, but he’ll 
get the job done. He can go three days and nights without sleep until he has 
personally examined the condition of the seeders and combines in every farm. 
Maslenikov scarcely spends two days a week here in his office. He’s always 
out and about. We joke about his car knowing its own way, like an old horse, 
to the farms’ management offices. Nobody can get the lazybones moving, 
get a district mobilized for some campaign, like he can. That too is something 
valuable.’ 

Martynov is quite unconvinced. After some discussion on the possibility 
of allowing free votes in election of party officials, and Krylov’s reminder that 
Martynov himself refused the post which Maslenikov now holds, the question 
of the district party secretaryship is left over until the next day. In the mean- 
time, Martynov comes across Borzov, who is longing for his children and 
asks Martynov’s intercession with Mrs. Borzov. He has now become chair- 
man of a large but poor farm, under a district secretary of his own type, and 
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is learning what that means. One of the things it means is that the new 
freedom of the collective farms to decide their own plans is a sham. Borzov 
mentions that he.has left his latest mistress because she expected him to 
provide her with luxuries at the farm’s expense. For the first time, Martynov 
feels some warmth towards the man, but cannot bring himself to express it. 
Krylov agrees to nominate Dolgushin for the district secretaryship, and 
offers Martynov the same post in one of the least developed steppe districts 
of the province, with some sarcasm — when the offer is accepted — at the 
noble principle of free election of party officials. However, the province senior 
secretary promises not to force Martynov on to this district, but will recom- 
mend him there in person. The political structure of the story ends at this 
point, with the likelihood of Dolgushin getting Martynov’s former post and 
Mrs. Borzov (whose love for Martynov is known to her husband and to 
Martynov and his wife) nominated for the directorship of Dolgushin’s MTS. 


PARTIINAYA ZHIZN 1956, no. 16 


The fortnightly Partiinaya Zhizn, published by the organizational depart- 
ment of the Central Committee, may be regarded as largely representative of 
the tendency to carry out necessary changes with a minimum of harm to the 
authority of the established machine and to the conventions that operate on 
its behalf in party ideology. The standard of contributions in Partiinaya 
Zhizn on general problems varies, sometimes scarcely amounting to more 
than the repetition, slightly watered down, of information and analysis avail- 
able to readers of Pravda and Kommunist. Some of its contributions on organ- 
izational problems, however, are of real interest to the outsider. The following 
survey of the issue of Partiinaya Zhizn for the second half of August is 
compiled with the emphasis on its organizational aspects. 

The journal has eight sections. There are three contributions in the section 
devoted to articles, two of them unsigned. It is followed by a section ‘On 
Current Matters’, i.e. notes on topical organizational problems (in this issue, 
on party guidance in the state farms and on the unnecessary reliance of many 
party organizations on lecturers from district headquarters); these are based 
on the reports of instructors sent from party headquarters to the provinces 
and of local correspondents. The section ‘In Support of the Propagandist and 
Agitator’ carries, in this issue, suggested curricula for classes (to which we 
shall return later) and, as usual, an article on some general subject which is 
intended as a help for the lecturer (in this issue an article by F. Zhukov on 
‘The Disintegration of the Colonial System of Imperialism’, devoted to an 
explanation of the statements of the XX Congress on the subject; a remarkable 
note of this article is the sharpness, not quite current in Partiinaya Zhizn so 
far as authoritative party statements are concerned, with which the Comin- 
tern’s statements on Gandhi-ism* are denounced as politically harmful); there 
is also a polemic against injuring the feelings of small European states by 
describing them as American satellites simply because their representatives 
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are sometimes forced, under the pressure of US diplomacy, to vote in UNO 
in a way contradicting their own convictions (p. 47). 

The two following sections (Letters to the Editor, and Replies to Inquiries 
by Readers) are in effect the most important ones in this, as in most, issues of 
Partiinaya Zhizn; we shall discuss their contents separately. The section on 
the local press contains short notes: one, written by a member of the editorial 
staff of Sovetskaya Estonia is directed against the enforcement, by higher state 
and party organs, of the publication of all kinds of communiqués on plan 
fulfilment, to the detriment of the newspaper’s normal journalistic and inter- 
pretative work; the other protests against the publicity in the newspaper of 
Kuibyshev Province given to the leading officials of rayons which were the 
first to fulfil their plans of grain deliveries by the publication of their por- 
traits: it is emphasized that such successes are not the personal merit of a few 
local leaders. As usual, the review section contains only one major article: 
this time it is devoted to a survey of books (mainly for children) which deal 
with revolutionary leaders at the time of their youth: more attention should be 
devoted by the authors of such books to portraying the whole personality of 
their heroes, representing them, without artificiality and embellishment, as 
models for the young generation. The last section (Party Chronicle) gives 
short notes, based on correspondence and on instructors’ reports. The six 
items published in this section of less than two pages deal with the following 
subjects: the organization of a local builders’ conference at Nizhny Tagil; the 
results achieved in Rostov-on-Don in reducing administrative staffs; the 
failure of some Kaluga party organizations to give the primary organizations 
of the railwaymen that guidance which they no longer receive from the railway 
political departments (abolished by the XX Congress); a proposal from enter- 
prises in the Dmitrov district (Moscow) which are concerned with road 
traffic to invite the community voluntarily to participate in road building; 
a circular letter on the need to support the harvest work issued by the two 
chairmen of Vologda city Soviet on behalf of the Soviet Executive Committee 
and the buro (i.e. the authoritative nucleus) of the Party Committee, without 
consulting the other members of these bodies; the adoption by a district 
committee in Karaganda city of numerous decisions on economic questions 
without bothering about their implementation. 

The editorial ‘Carry out Consistently the Decisions of the XX Congress’ 
deals with the implementation of these decisions by party meetings and 
leading committees: apart from plan-fulfilment, emphasis is laid upon the 
simplification of administrative machinery and the reduction of office staffs. 
From the standpoint of local experience, this problem is also treated in the 


_ third article of the issue (by K. Pytsin, secretary of the Altai Provincial 


Committee) and, as we have seen, also in a note in the Party Chronicle. 
Two of the Letters to the Editor are devoted to the application of the Con- 
gress decisions in the economic field: one describes how the communists of a 
machine tractor station, faced with the decisions on the transfer of the stations 
to profit and loss accountancy (khozraschet) and on cost reduction, organized 
special study groups to examine the implications of that decision for the 
work of every brigade and every individual worker and accordingly re- 
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organized the brigades and established individual working tasks; the other 
gives the example of the Dnyepropetrovsk city committee which, having 
succeeded in organizing quite a lively discussion of the draft five-year plan, 
nevertheless treats the application of the adopted suggestions in the traditional 
bureaucratic way. According to the note on Party Guidance in the State 
Farms, which is written on the basis of West Siberian experience, even in 
rayons where the state farms provide by far the larger part of the food col- 
lected, district committees are exclusively occupied with supporting the 
collective farms and discussing their problems. The fact that this note has 
been printed suggests that the editors do not regard this negative phenomenon 
as a purely local one: this is hardly surprising if one remembers that collective 
farm problems had the central place in most of the recent CC decisions and 
also in the public debates on the state of Soviet agriculture. 

The organization of party education during the coming year is dealt with 
in the second editorial (an explanation of the CC decision of August 21, 
1956) and in the model curricula (for a two-year school on economics, and 
for one-year classes on party history) published in this issue of Partiinaya 
Zhizn. ‘The main criticism of the tradition of the last twenty years is that 
party education was only concerned with party history (as presented in the 
Short Course) to the detriment of a systematic study of Marxist philosophy, 
economics and sociology; as regards the Short Course itself, the only point 
made is that during the eighteen years since its introduction the intellectual 
level and demands of party members have immensely increased so that they 
can no longer be satisfied with the traditional textbook (p. 10). From a 
remark in Kommunist, 1956, no. 12 (p. 37) it is evident that the Short Course 
has been withdrawn as a teaching vademecum; a note to the model curriculum 
published in this issue of Partiinaya Zhizn suggests that ‘in connection with 
the preparation of the new textbook on the history of the CPSU the [present] 
course should be restricted to one year’. In view of the notorious failure of 
classes to proceed beyond the study of the pre-revolutionary period* the 
treatment of the two ‘themes’ dealing with that period should be only cursory 
(three to four evenings) so as to leave plenty of time (perhaps fifteen evenings) 
for the study of the post-revolutionary period up to the present day. In the 
syllabus of the course, the party’s struggle against the Trotskyist-Zinovyevite 
bloc and against the right-wingers is referred to as a politico-ideological 
contest during the years 1926-32; there is no reference to the first Trotsky 
discussion (but indirectly, by the selection of readings, reference is made to 
the dispute with the Workers’ Opposition of 1921); the ‘great purge’ is 
referred to only as ‘Deviations from the Leninist norms of party life in J. V. 
Stalin’s activities; the cult of Stalin’s personality and its harmful consequences’ 
(p. 37; Stalin’s reports to the XVII and XVIII Party Congresses, however, 
figure amongst the selected readings). In view of the absence of a textbook 
on party history the Selected Readings suggested for the post-revolutionary 
period are all-important. In all the sections Lenin plays the central part;* 
Stalin is quoted for the 1925-45 period by references to The Foundations of 
Leninism, the reports to the XVI-XVIII Party Congresses and some wart- 

.time speeches. The 1946-53 period is covered only by Lenin (State and 
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Revolution, the organization of socialist competition, and Leftist Childishness 
—i.e. egalitarianism), data on economic plans, and the new rules adopted by 
the XIX Congress. The curricula for the two-year economics classes 
published in the issue (pp. 31ff) are fairly conventional: they consist of a 
general economics course of go hours (58 lectures, and 32 meetings of a 
study group) and another course of a hundred hours (60 lectures and 40 


study group meetings) on the applied economics of that branch of the national 


economy where the party members participating in the class are employed:* 
model curricula for such courses in the economics of industry, agriculture, 
railway transport, building, trade and banking are given. All the topics 
selected for these courses are definitely technical or administrative: outside 
the general course which is concerned only with general principles there is no 
mention of economic issues in the narrower sense of the word, such as pricing 
(the wages system and the calculation of labour days in kolkhozes, however, 
appear as subjects of lectures and study groups in the Applied Economics 
courses). 

Amongst the organizational issues discussed in the correspondence section, 
the most important one concerns the election of the committees of the 
primary party organizations. Two letters —the first from an engineer in 
Krasnodar, the second from an instructor of the Nizhny-Tagil city com- 
mittee — deal with the question whether it is necessary and desirable to 
submit to the secret ballot a greater number of candidates than can actually 
be elected as members of the committee. The engineer describes an election 
meeting of the primary organization where the open discussion preceding 
the secret ballot resulted in the elimination (otvod) of all but eleven candi- 
dates. As eleven committee members had to be elected, some communists, 
with whom the author of the letter is in sympathy, suggested the nomination 
of additional candidates so that a real choice might be offered for the secret 
ballot: this, however, was rejected by the chairman. The party instructor 
reports a similar occasion, but this time the meeting rejected so many candi- 
dates that no more than the number to be elected remained available; it was 
decided to re-open the nomination procedure: a new candidate was brought 
forward, but again subjected to the otvod. There remained only the seven 
candidates to be elected, but some party members remained dissatisfied: 
‘they argued that there can be no real democracy unless the ballot contains 
more candidates than have actually to be elected.’ The instructor disagrees 
with their standpoint: he remembers instances when the outgoing secretary 
received only one or two votes less than the other candidates but failed to be 
elected because more candidates figured on the ballot paper than had to be 
elected. The instructor sees little democracy in a state of things which would 
permit a few party members to impose their opinion upon the majority: a 
secretary who fails to be elected to the party committee because, say, only 
190 of the 200 party members present voted for him while another candidate 
got 192 will have little authority when he has to rebuke some party member 
for mistakes made by the latter.* 

In stating their views in this discussion, the editors note that they have 
received a number of letters supporting each point of view: the failure of the 
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authors of all those letters to find a way out of the difficulty is said to be caused 
by their erroneous belief that party democracy rests mainly on the procedure 
of the secret ballot. In fact, however, it rests upon the unrestricted right of 
party members to advocate and to oppose candidates so that the meeting’s 
awareness of their qualities as communists is reflected by the trend of the 
discussion and the (open) vote on otvody. Elections must to some extent be 
guided: in particular, the representative of the higher party bodies attending 
the election must see to it that the committee elected includes one comrade 
who is fit to assume the functions of a secretary; he should, without exercising 
any pressure, explain the higher committee’s views on the diverse candidates 
nominated, but he would be mistaken in insisting upon this opinion if new 
facts revealed in the course of the discussion lead him to the conclusion that 
these views were based on error.?’ Hence both the supporters of an early 
closure of candidates’ lists and those who demand in every case that there 
should be more candidates than committee members actually elected err in 
that they replace the necessary emphasis on a frank and democratic discus- 
sion on the candidates by reliance on technical organizational devices. In 
practice, in a majority of cases the discussion on the candidates who have 
been put forward results in the reduction of their number to the number of 
committee members to be elected. The editors regard this as evidence of a 
tendency among communists in the course of frank discussion to take a firm 
decision as to whom they wish to sit on the new committee: if such a frank 
discussion has taken place [in practice this means: if the shortcomings of 
candidates suggested by the outgoing or by the higher committee have also 
been frankly stated, and the latter’s representative therefore had an opportunity 
to make other suggestions] the question whether there are ‘extra’ candidates 
or not loses its importance, as there are unlikely to be any ‘surprises’ in 
the secret ballot. 

The editors thus appear to regard the secret ballot as a mere safety-valve 
which functions when pressure, or fear of pressure, has prevented an open 
discussion on the candidates to reveal the party members’ actual opinion. 
They fail, however, to indicate how such a shift of emphasis from the election 
procedure to the discussion of the merits of candidates and to the (open) 
ballot on otvody is compatible with the latter’s designation and traditional 
function as eliminators of candidates unsuitable for office: it would be a mere 
accident, and a deplorable one, if some organization had exactly as many 
members suitable for office as there are committee members to be elected. 
Apart from such accidents, a reduction of the number of candidates to the 
desired number is only possible if their respective merits are discussed not in 
isolation but in comparison with those of other available persons, i.e. if the 
structure of the new committee as a whole, and not the merits and short- 
comings of individual candidates, is submitted to an open discussion. But 
at present the open discussion deals only with individuals, one by one: if the 
outcome of that discussion is to yield the required number of committee- 
members, they have to be co-ordinated either in advance and behind the 
scenes by the (outgoing and/or higher) committee, or by party-members 
expressing their conclusions in the secret ballot. The editors of Partinayd 
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Zhizn evidently prefer the first procedure, applied with such tact and fore- 
sight that the second, which is theoretically possible, is either not applied or 
results in a vote of confidence for the suggested candidates. They do not 
discuss the possibility that higher committees, faced with the alternative of 
either having to amend their recommendations at the last moment or of 
risking a vote of no-confidence, might attempt to make illegitimate use of the 


' fact that the discussions and votes on oftvody are open. Their attitude, 


however, should not be regarded as characteristic of party opinion (cf. Pravda, 
October 3rd, 1956, and the editorial of Bakinsky Rabochy, October 18th, 1956, 
where attempts by representatives of higher committees to limit the number 
of nominated candidates are treated as characteristic examples of unjustified 
interference with party democracy). 

Another letter published in the correspondence columns deals with the 
failure of city committees to let those of their members who do not belong to 
their full-time staff* participate in its current work and in the guidance of 
primary organizations other than those to which they themselves belong: in 
the outcome, contacts with the lower organizations are almost exclusively 
concentrated in the hands of full-time staff. (No wonder that, as the above- 
mentioned letter from Dnyepropetrovsk complains, they have a tendency to 
restrict their contacts to those secretaries of primary organizations who are 
full-time workers, and neglect the honorary secretaries of minor organizations). 
In view of the fact that the issue has still to be raised as being locally con- 
troversial, it is interesting that in this letter another Dnyepropetrovsk cor- 
respondent asks whether persons who became war prisoners during the last 
war can for this very reason be excluded from party membership. In their 
reply, the editors state that ‘in violation of the Soviet laws’ such regulations 
were actually in force until recently and that many members of the CPSU 
who heroically fought the enemy and did in no way dishonour themselves 
while prisoners of war, ‘were refused restoration to the ranks of the CPSU’.* 
At present, issues of the party membership of former prisoners of war who, 
because they were prisoners of war, were expelled from the party without 
foundation,® are under revision. But a number of local party committees 
confine themselves to considering the petitions lodged by such party members, 
instead of taking the initiative in ascertaining who of the persons illegally 
expelled from the party have up to now failed to petition for restoration of 
their rights. (The editors’ reply to the letter is apparently intended to 
encourage such petitions.) Whereas the author of the letter dwells on such 
cases as those of seriously wounded persons becoming prisoners of war, the 
editors also mention the ‘grave conditions created during the first period of 
the war’ which led to the encirclement of large numbers of Soviet troops 
and their becoming prisoners of war without any fault of the individual 
soldier. 

The fundamental issue of the relationships between one-man-management 
(edinonachalye) in industry and the demand for collective leadership at all 
levels is treated in two letters which, with the editors’ reply, head the Ques- 
tions and Answers section of the issue under review. Both letters complain 
about managers who interpret one-man authority as personal dictatorship: 
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the chairman of the workers’ committee of an MTS comes up against a 
refusal to allow the committee to take part in decisions affecting ‘many 
production issues’; the manager of a railway section, about whom his party 
secretary complains, has even developed a general concept according to which 
collegiate leadership is good in party and trade union affairs but not in 
industry.2° The editors, giving a few more examples of managers who mis- 
interpret their rights in the sense of implying absolute power (even in matters 
of political education) refer to Lenin’s well-known statements about the com- 
patibility of one-man-authority with Soviet democracy: party organizations, 
they explain, have the right to supervise the management of enterprises, 
trade union organizations have to watch over the fulfilment of collective 
agreements (including the obligations undertaken by the management) 
about safety precautions, the improvement of workers’ qualifications, etc. 
As for production issues, the editors refer to production meetings, the new 
technical councils (composed of the manager and the chief engineers) and 
the MTS Councils composed of the manager, the senior specialists, the 
leaders of the tractor brigades and the chairmen of the collective farms served 
by the MTS. It is not clear whether this reply will completely satisfy the 
chairman of the workers’ committee; it is, however, remarkable that the 
editors did not argue against some possible implications of his demand. 


R. S. 


1Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 25 and 166. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 12. As in Kuusinen’s speech, to which Zhukov refers, the Comintern 
is not explicitly named. Reference is made to attacks on Gandhi ‘made, in particular, 
also in the Soviet press’. The ‘reactionary aspects’ of his philosophy which were 
unduly exaggerated in these statements are not specified, the positive aspects of his 
activities are summarized in his being a great organizer of the struggle against British 
imperialism, his enjoying an extraordinary popularity amongst the broad masses of the 
a people, and his being regarded by many of the present Indian leaders as their 
teacher. 

3 A tendency for classes not to proceed much beyond 1917, however much en- 
gendered by reluctance to use the obviously falsified materials hitherto available for the 
post-1917 period, would in any case mark considerable progress in comparison with 
the state of things with which I was familiar in 1926-27 as well as in 1935-36: at that time 
(in spite of the participation of Old Bolsheviks in the work of all the study groups in 
learned institutions) it would have been quite exceptional for a class to go beyond the 
II Congress (1903). It will be interesting to see whether the new textbook, which 
according to the above statement may be expected before next summer, will devote a 
reasonable amount of attention to the pre-history and the first stages of the Social 
Democratic movement in Russia, as was customary before the establishment of the 
Stalinist monopoly. True, a positively critical approach to these stages would involve 
creative thought rather than merely replacing the denunciation of the opposition 
elements as traitors by an enumeration of their political errors with the addition of 
some of Stalin’s. 

4 Marx appears in two references (concerning the cult of individuals) for the last (post- 
1953) section together with Lenin who is quoted on fundamentals (Imperialism, the 
war-time polemic against Bukharin’s and Pyatakov’s concept of an immediate world- 
wide revolution, party tasks under the New Economic Policy, and his last articles 
dealing with the long-term prospects of the Revolution). Stalin does not appear in the 
selected readings for that section — except as an object of criticism in the CC resolu- 
tion of June 30, 1956; the bulk of that section, of course, consists of the recent decisions 
and reports made by Bulganin and Khrushchov on topical problems. 

5 Partiinaya Zhizn does not indicate the possibility of party members taking any 
classes other than those suggested; Moskovsky’s above-mentioned Kommunist article, 
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however (1956 no. 12, p. 35), criticizes schematic applications of the rule such as 
happened in the case of a group of communist artists who wished to study Marxist 
aesthetics but were invited to study agricultural economics. (From Moskovsky’s 
statement it is not evident whether the artists were authors of kolkhoz novels — in 
which case the advice given to them would not have been as foolish as it appears to him.) 

6 The party secretary has to be elected in any case: the situation envisaged by the 
instructor may arise when there is either a desire for a demonstration on the part of 
party members who do not dare to vote in the open ballot against a candidate for 
secretary recommended by the higher party committee, or because there is a desire on 
the part of members to demonstrate that some people from their midst, though per- 
haps less suitable for the organizational work or simply unwilling to become full-time 
party workers, enjoy more confidence than the official who has been put forward, i.e. 
that they wish to prevent him from administering a rebuke to older and perhaps more 
experienced party members for more or less bureaucratic reasons. A simple calculation 
shows that the example mentioned in the instructor’s letter is arithmetically impossible: 
in particular, when the number of candidates nominated is only slightly higher than 
that of committee members to be elected, a failure of the secretary to be elected, even 
by a very narrow margin, is inconceivable unless there is a very determined effort on 
the part of a large body of party members to get rid of him, or at least to teach hima 
lesson. 

7 Pravda, September 19, 1956 has an editorial on the election meetings of the primary 
party organizations, with emphasis against the exercise of pressure upon these elec- 
tions and a detailed report of a case when such pressure was attempted by a rayon 
committee: by intervention of the Provincial Committee, the mistake was corrected 
and the rayon secretaries were punished. 

8 According to the letter, amongst the 60 members of the Noginsk committee there 
are twelve secretaries of primary organizations — one of whom, from a large factory, 
is the author of the letter—nine managers of enterprises, six officials of the city com- 
mittee and ‘a group of Soviet leaders’ (the two last-mentioned groups apparently 
monopolize the committee’s current work); there are on the committee also workers, 
teachers and doctors, none of whom get any tasks other than attendance at full com- 
mittee meetings, under the pretext that they already have their hands full. The author 
of the letter regards this argument as incorrect [in any case, if desired, it might be helped 
by better distribution of the work in lower party and state organizations] and serving 
as a mere cover for the local leaders’ conviction —- never made explicit — that such 
comrades have insufficient experience of organizational party work. The editors 
publish the letter without comment: this expresses agreement with its arguments. 

® The two expressions used in an editorial reply by people who may be supposed 
to be familiar with the organizational situation appear confusing. If a party member 
who became a prisoner of war was therefore automatically expelled from the party, 
and after return had to make a case for restoration of his rights (which, as indicated 
by the reply, was regularly refused on the basis of some general order of the Cadres 
Department) the original measure had rather the character of a suspension, and no 
individual party organization can be reproached for applying such a general directive 
(for which there would have been some grounds, e.g. in the Germans’ avowed intention 
to kill all party members unless they could be forced by torture to become traitors). 
If on the other hand it was expulsion from the party in a more than formal sense, then 
it is not the individual measure which is illegal but the whole directive from the Cadres 
Department, and this directive should be formally nullified (there is no risk in colla- 
borators with the Germans being thereby restored to the party, as all returning 
prisoners subject to suspicions of that kind or even of mere failure to offer maximum 
resistance before being captured were sent to the labour camp and were expelled on the 
basis of their conviction for a civic offence). My surmise is that the confusion is implied 
in the very way in which, up to now, all the injustices of the Stalin period are being 
handled: their condemnation in very general terms may suffice to restore the victims’ 
honour and encourage everyone who is still alive to petition for individual rehabilita- 
tion but there is no wholesale revocation which might endanger the authority of the 
machine. Some of its members may still believe — and perhaps believed all the time — 
that Stalin, under wrong pretexts, repressed the right kind of people. 

Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 448ff. 
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‘DEMOCRATIZING’ THE TRADE UNIONS FROM ABOVE 


The following is a summary of an article by three officials of the city party 
organization in the Urals industrial town of Zlatoust, entitled ‘Looking into 
the life of the trade unions’, published by the party’s central house-journal 
Partiinaya Zhizn, no. 14, 1956, p. 51-8. The article shows some sense of 
urgency in what its authors refer to as the need to democratize the trade 
unions, and it also illustrates the necessarily limited nature of attempts to do 
this from above. 


The Zlatoust city committee of the party decided after the XX congress 
to find out what the trade unions of the town were doing with a view to making 
them do it better. They found that at shop production conferences and trade 
union meetings the workers were seriously discussing such problems as hold- 
ups in supply of materials and cases of indiscipline without waiting for the 
management to tackle these matters. This the authors regard as excellent, 
but they are perturbed by the attitude of the trade union officials, who on the 
whole ignored suggestions made and resolutions passed at the meetings; 
in this the trade union officials were simply echoing the attitude of the manage- 
ment, with the result that in some factories the workers had stopped making 
observations or suggestions. At 183 production meetings studied in four 
months of 1956 only a fifth of the workers were present and the men most 
looked up to by their fellow workers often kept away. The managements had 
little use for these meetings and did not, as was their duty, provide the relevant 
information on the work of the factory or department concerned. 

The city party leaders and officials responsible for this study appear to have 
had a moment of uncertainty whether the trade unions ought to be pushed 
into more active concern with the production meetings (which are convened 
and run by the management) or even with production matters at the trade 
union meetings, for at this point in their article the authors say that, after all, 
the unions should feel a responsibility in these matters, and that in their task 
of invigorating trade union activity the city party committee decided to keep 
this aspect well in view. However, the article continues, ‘the trade union 
organization is surely not less responsible, and possibly more, for the material 
welfare of the workers, working conditions, improvements of housing con- 
ditions, general and cultural services...’ But the unions were refusing 
to take the side of the workers against the managements in complaints on 
these questions, so that union leadership was becoming a mockery. This, 
then, was the critical place in trade union affairs where the party should 
intervene, and the city committee selected for this purpose the case of shop 
no. 18 at the Lenin Works: the reluctant management and the apparently 
equally reluctant works party and works trade union committees were eventu- 
ally forced into providing canteen facilities (for 100 of the 700 workers), a 
‘red corner’ room with a radio, table games and newspapers, a cloakroom for 
outdoor clothes and a shower; the shop itself was provided with stoves and 
sun-blinds and the gas-laden air was somewhat improved by ventilation 
apparatus. 
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This intervention by the city party leaders stimulated the trade union 
committee of another factory to demand of the management that it cease to 
insist on overtime work, since such insistence was against both the law and the 
wishes of the workers. After a struggle, this demand was met, but — says the 
article — this case is unfortunately not typical; the old reluctance of the local 
trade union leaders to stand up for the workers against the managements 
continues, and this is true even at the Lenin Works in matters other than those 
on which the city party had successfully intervened. 

In these circumstances, the duty of the city party committee to re-invigorate 
the trade union bodies must take the form of stimulating the masses to exert 
pressure upon them. 

The authors then consider what the district (ward) party committees of 
the city are doing to improve the work of the trade unions, and find that these 
party bodies deal only with the trade union top leaders in the factories, who 
are full-time paid officials: the ward party leaders and officials rarely have 
contact even with the chairmen of shop committees, let alone with any lesser 
trade unionists. Yet, in the Lenin Works there are 380 members of shop 
committees and 1,400 ‘activists’ in the 351 trade union groups; another 
Zlatoust factory has 325 members of shop committees, 290 ‘proforgs’ (group 
leaders within trade union branches), 260 social insurance delegates and 250 
culture delegates. And below all these are the rank and file. 

As a start in stimulating the trade union masses to stimulate their higher 
factory officials, the city party committee had called two conferences: one in 
March consisting of the leaders of the trade union commissions for workers’ 
suggestions and inventions (this conference was held with the additional 
immediate aim of furthering technological innovation in the industry of 
Zlatoust), and the other in June consisting of chairmen of the commissions 
for safety and health. Why not, continue the authors, now call ward con- 
ferences of the trade union culture delegates to discuss holiday arrangements 
for the workers, and of the housing delegates to discuss repairs, cleanliness 
and planting of trees in the courtyards? 


J. M. 


THE NEW PENSION LAW 


The pension system of the USSR differs from that of the West European 
countries in that the contributory principle and, a fortiori, the insurance 
system, is rejected: pensions are paid by the state from the budget; enterprises 
have to contribute a certain percentage of their wages fund to the costs of the 
social security system. The Soviet system further differs from the British 
system of comprehensive coverage of all citizens in that it covers only the 
earners of wages and salaries; as distinct from Germany, all those employed, 
including the earners of the highest salaries, are included. In consequence of 
their particular earning conditions, the peasants — still more than a third of 
the Soviet population — are left outside the state system of social security 
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(apart from the particular cases of disabilities acquired during national 
service, in war and — under the new law — during academic studies): they 
have to rely upon their ‘auxiliary plot’ apart from such provision for pensions 
for old and disabled members as kolkhozes are able to make. Some dissatis- 
faction with this continuing gap in the social security system is indicated by 
the recent emphasis on the popularization of the record of some model farms 
whose provision for old and disabled members comes up to reasonable 
standards.* 

Within its particular setting, the social security system of the USSR, like 
that of any country which regards social security as a public responsibility, 
has to find some balance between the subsistence and the incentive system. 
The former in its most consistent shape, as represented in Britain, grants the 
citizen benefits supposed to cover the mere necessities of life (and for this 
reason, equal for all): he is to supplement these benefits by private thrift.* In 
the incentive system as established, for example, in German Social Insurance 
benefits depend on the length of working life and upon the amount of earnings: 
prolonged and well-paid work is reflected in better provision for old age and 
in the case of disability. Being non-contributory, the Soviet system can 
develop the incentive aspect more consistently than does any insurance 
system in which the sum total of contributions paid must correspond to the 
benefits earned: according to the new pension law (art. 53) pensions are cal- 
culated, as the worker chooses, according to his average total earnings either 
during the last twelve months, or during the five consecutive years of the last 
ten years of his employment that were most favourable to him.‘ Hence it 
does not matter whether he started his working life already as a skilled 
specialist or, say, as an unskilled worker who achieved a high professional 
qualification: the result eventually achieved will govern his standard of life 
after retirement. 

The Social Security system prevailing in the USSR before the adoption 
of the new Pensions Law represented an imperfect and partly accidental 
combination of the two approaches. Because of a failure to adapt the pro- 
visions of the law of 1932 to changing levels of earnings and prices, the 
immense majority of workers and salaried employees had no claim to pen- 
sions higher than 150 rubles per month (50 per cent of the ceiling of 300 
rubles monthly earnings adopted in 1932 for pension calculations). As these 
pensions were substantially below the subsistence level, special pension 
schemes were introduced for the key workers, technicians and leading 
officials of a number of key industries: according to these schemes, a certain 
percentage of earnings, depending on length of service in the industry, was 
granted without any ceiling and without consideration of continuing earnings 
(to discourage retirement). Persons of 50-55 years, while still drawing high 
salaries, might get pensions of as much as three thousand rubles per month.‘ 
By the very nature of things such cases — ‘extravagances’ (izlishestva) as 
Khrushchov called them at the XX Congress — could be only rare exceptions. 
Much more numerous must have been the cases where workers doing work 
of fairly similar difficulty were provided for their old age in completely 
different ways, according to whether the Ministry to which their enterprise 
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belonged, or even their particular branch of skill, happened or not to belong 
to one of those favoured by a special pension scheme. In the present mood of 
Soviet society such differentiations have become intolerable: the XX Congress 
envisaged a complete revision of the social security system. It is embodied 
in the Law on State Pensions which was published as a draft in the news- 
papers of May g and, after public discussion and with minor amendments, 
was adopted by the Supreme Soviet on July 14, 1956. 

In a manner more rational and incomparably more generous than the 
former regulations, the new law continues the traditional combination of the 
subsistence with the incentive approach. All pensions — for old age, for 
disability caused by industrial accident, war, or ordinary illness, or for loss of 
the breadwinner — are brought into a coherent system, old age pensions form- 
ing the top range (only pensions for three or more dependents who have lost 
their supporter and for persons totally disabled in consequence of industrial 
accident or occupational disorder are in the lower ranges slightly higher than 
the old age pensions and have the same ceiling — 1200 rubles per month). The 
percentage of the earnings granted as a pension is degressive: 100 per cent 
at the range of 350 rubles (an absolute minimum of 300 rubles is established 
for old age pensions — as since the decree of September 8, 1956, also for 
wages), 55 per cent (60 per cent in the case of underground mining or other 
unhealthy occupations) for the worker earning goo rubles per month (which 
may be fairly typical for the skilled worker in industry, the unskilled miner, 
the average country doctor or schoolmaster) and 50 (55) per cent from 
1100 rubles monthly earnings upwards, with a ceiling of the pension at 1200 
rubles. Earnings above 2400 rubles monthly (which apart from a few 
Stakhanovites occur in the upper ranges of the managerial and academic 
professions) are no longer reflected in pensions. As tariff wages form only 
45-60 per cent of the workers’ actual earnings, all kinds of earnings, including 
piece-work earnings, remuneration for overtime and for extra work per- 
formed and bonuses for prolonged service are taken into consideration when 
calculating pension claims. The worker who only comparatively recently 
left the countryside for industry at the completion of the qualifying age gets a 
pension reduced according to the percentage of the qualifying length of 
employment actually served by him (but not less than a quarter of the norm), 
provided he has been state-employed for at least five years, the last three of 
them continuously. 

Pensions are earned in ordinary occupations by men of 60 and by women of 
55, provided they have been employed for a total of twenty-five years; in 
occupations involving hard work the qualifying age is 55 and 50 years respec- 
tively, with the exception of underground, hot or otherwise unhealthy work, 
where it is 50 and 45° respectively, a total length of employment of over 
twenty (fifteen) years being required. Women who had at least five children 
and have brought them up to their eighth year have pension rights already 
at 50, provided they have been employed in any occupation for a total of 
fifteen years (this was one of the concessions made in consequence of the 
public discussion). An incentive to continuous work is given by a 10 per 
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years uninterrupted employment, or have a total employment record ten 
years longer than that required for normal pension (the last-mentioned 
provision, too, is a result of the discussion). Increases by 10 or 15 per 
cent respectively are granted to old-age pensioners who have one, two, or more 
dependants. 

The prominence of the incentive approach is evident in a comparison with 
the British system. Measured by the general standards of life, the position 
of the average single worker who becomes an old-age pensioner is in the 
USSR definitely better than that of his British counterpart;’ that of the 
married couple (unless the husband was a very good earner) is not unless the 
wife has a pension claim of her own. Old people who retired when wages 
were still low and who, therefore, cannot benefit from the right to re-assess- 
ment, are catered for by the minimum pension of 300 rubles per month — 
still twice as much as they had before. Yet the conception of earlier Soviet 
pension law that pensions should be paid independently of whether the 
receiver continues in employment, has been reduced to a minimum (this was 
easy as the ordinary pension was so small that its payment can be continued 
without overburdening the Exchequer). Working old-age pensioners who 
earn less than a thousand rubles a month get a reduced pension of 150 rubles; 
workers in underground, hot or other unhealthy occupations get 50 per 
cent of their assessed pension, independently of the amount of their earnings. 
This is less than the representatives of their interests demanded (see below, 
P- 313); in any case, only a minority of the formerly privileged occupations 
benefit from that concession. On the other hand, the position of workers in 
unhealthy occupations formerly not privileged (since they were unlucky in the 
choice of the Ministry under which they worked) has been improved: they, 
too, get some incentive to continue work after retirement age. 

The discussion of the draft law proceeded in three stages. The first took 
place in the press and at meetings. Some hundred discussion notes were 
published or summarized by the press, more than 12,000 letters were received 
by the Legislative Commissions of the Supreme Soviet ‘and by other central 
institutions’. Members of the commissions discussed the draft in their con- 
stituencies with state officials and representatives of social institutions. The 
second stage of the discussion took place in a series of plenary meetings of the 
Commissions ‘conjointly with the representatives of diverse ministries, 
departments and social organizations, and also research workers’ (presumably 
in the field of the social sciences).* Presumably at this stage, the Praesidium 
of the CC decided upon the extent to which the suggestions made in the 
discussion could be accepted: most of the concessions made are contained in 
the co-reports of the Legislative Commissions of the two chambers of the 
Supreme Soviet, which immediately followed Bulganin’s report on the draft 
law. Finally, most of the suggestions made in the preceding discussion (or, 
at least, in its published part), and a few more were supported in discussion 
speeches of members of the Supreme Soviet. But only two amendments of 
some importance were adopted in Bulganin’s concluding remarks to the dis- 
cussion in the Supreme Soviet. 

The published contributions to the discussion in the press raise mainly’ 
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issues which predominated also in the later stages, and were partly dealt with 
in accepted amendments to the law. These included the following demands: 
earlier retirement should be allowed, or at least pensions increased, for em- 
ployees whose working life was considerably longer than the term required for 
receiving the normal pensions as established in the law (the problems arising 
from the fact that many of those with a comparatively short working record 
in state industry had before been peasants were not touched in public argu- 
ments, including those in the Supreme Soviet); earlier retirement for women, 
at least for those with children;!° introduction of pensions for persons who 
became disabled before reaching 20 (in particular for those who went from 
the school bench to the front but also for workers restricted in their earning 
capacity from childhood: these amendments, which move the Soviet pension 
law further away from the insurance principle, were the only ones fully 
accepted). Amongst the more far-reaching demands raised in the course of the 
public discussion we find those for equal provision for children who have 
lost their supporter, irrespective of his earnings; for assessment of pensions 
for workers who retired when wages were lower according to their skill and 
occupation, instead of according to earnings; and a suggestion for the pay- 
ment of 50 per cent of the pension to all employees who continue work after 
retirement age.’! There were also demands for higher war pensions and 
suggestions of definitions such as the (adopted) one that bonuses for length 
of service should be included in the calculation of the pension basis even 
where they were paid not monthly but at the end of the year.1* The most 
radical suggestion made in the course of the published discussion was that 
for a general reduction of the retiring age for men to 55 and for women to 
50 because ‘our generation has experienced three major wars, has borne on its 
shoulders all the hardships of the reconstruction of the national economy, and 
for this has used much of its strength and health’.'* 

The reports of the Legislative Commissions delivered to either chamber 
of the Supreme Soviet in their meetings of July 13 summarized the course 
of the public discussion and contained the most important of the amendments 
accepted in consequence: pensions for people disabled before working age;'* 
increases in old-age pensions for people who have worked considerably 
longer than the established norm even if they have no record of fifteen years 
uninterrupted work; an earlier retirement age for mothers of five or more 
children; for the blind, an employment record of only fifteen years for men 
and ten years for women qualifies for the normal old-age pension at 50 and 40 
years of age respectively. ‘In order to encourage adoption’, adopters who lost 
their adopted children who supported them and adopted children who lost 
their supporters are put on an equal footing with natural parents and children. 
In order to prevent misuse of the grant of a (reduced) old-age pension to 
everyone with an employment record of only five years, the demand that three 
of these should have been worked continuously before retirement was in- 
serted at the commission stage. Some important organizational changes were 
inserted at that stage: both the duration of employment qualifying for pen- 
sions for disability because of general disorders (disability caused by industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases qualifies independently of the length of 
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employment) and the pensions scales for soldiers disabled before they started 
work, were now fixed in the law itself instead of leaving their scale to govern- 
ment decrees. The draft law was also amended so as to formalize the existing 
practice that pensions are fixed, not by individual social insurance officials 
but by special commissions formed by the district or town soviets;* appeals 
against their decisions may be directed to the full executive committee of the 
soviet. Yasnov, reporting for the legislative commission of the Union Soviet, 
argued against a number of suggestions made in letters to the commission as 
leading to uravnilovka (levelling) and thus ‘contradicting the socialist prin- 
ciple of work incentives according to the quantity and quality of the work 
performed’: these rejected suggestions include unified disability pensions 
independently of the degree of the disability, its cause and the former earnings 
(or, in the case of military invalids, whether the disability was caused by 
active service or by illness); calculation of dependants’ pensions independently 
of the deceased supporter’s earnings, and reduction of the maximum amount 
of old-age pensions from 1200 to 1000 or even 800 rubles. The adoption of the 
latter suggestion would have created equal conditions in retirement for all 
those who earned more than about twice the average industrial earnings and 
would have established that average as the maximum pension: the terms of its 
rejection show how strictly the incentive principle is upheld. 

The discussion in the two chambers of the Supreme Soviet reflected the 
trends evident already during the earlier stages notwithstanding the fact that, 
after the introductory reports of the legislative commissions, the amount of 
concessions acceptable to the Government had been circumscribed fairly 
clearly. The large majority of speakers voiced their constituents’ amendments: 
the exceptions include a few Stakhanovites and propagandists who restricted 
themselves to praise of the reform, and the Ministers concerned who, natur- 
ally enough, dwelt on their departmental tasks. Soloviev, speaking on behalf 
of the trade unions and summarizing the suggestions received by them, 
mentioned in very general terms demands for reducing the retiring age in 
particular for women, for reduction of the term of uninterrupted work 
qualifying for the 10 per cent addition to the basic pension, and for the intro- 
duction of a total length of employment qualifying for that addition (this last 
demand had already been adopted by the legislative commissions). Komarov, 
summarizing the discussion in Moscow,* demanded a retiral age of 55 for 
men and 50 for women on condition of a total length of employment of 35 
and 30 years respectively, and a reduction of the uninterrupted employment 
record qualifying for the 10 per cent addition for women to five years (neither 
of these suggestions was adopted, yet the grant of the addition to women with 
a total record of 30 working years at retirement may compensate some of 
those who could not serve fifteen years without interruption). There were 
also suggestions to grade the addition so as to grant it at the rate of 5 per cent 
for every five years served above the prescribed norm, with favourable results 
for those who exceeded it by only five years as well as for those with very long 
employment records.’® 

On the other hand Kobitsa (Moldavia) coupled the demand for a reduction 
of the retiring age to 55 and 50 respectively with requirements of total work- 
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ing records even increased against those of the draft law, with an explicit 
intention to favour those workers who had entered industry at an early age. 
Considerations of personal needs prevailed, for example, in the suggestions 
of Tairova (Azerbaidjan): she advocated a general reduction of the retire- 
ment age for women to 50, and an equalization of the pensions for fully disabled 
persons with those for the old. In the example given by her the retirement 
pension for a person earning 1000 rubles per month amounts to 500-550 
rubles; if he is fully disabled without needing the help of another person (group 
II of disability) he receives only 377 rubles at 50. Kulatov (Kirghizia), who 
supported the demand for a general reduction of retiral age, opposed the 15 
per cent reduction of pensions for persons ‘living in the countryside and con- 
nected with agriculture’ (art. 56 in the final version of the law) as encouraging 
migration to the towns, in opposition to the policy of firmly connecting special- 
ists with agriculture. The strength of the argument obviously depends upon 
whether the loss of 15 per cent of a pension amounting with few agricul- 
tural specialists to more than 500-600 rubles is not amply compensated for by 
enjoyment of an auxiliary plot, possession of which is the condition for the 
pension reduction.'* The particular demands made on behalf of definite 
groups include those on behalf of the war-invalids who should be privileged 
as against other disabled persons, of the inhabitants of very hot or very cold 
regions who were supposed to deserve an earlier retirement age,’ and also a 
number of suggestions made on behalf of the groups more favoured under the 
former dispensation: Ivashenko (Ukraine) suggested special privileges for the 
miners working at the coal face as distinct from other underground workers 
and payment of 50 per cent of the earned pension to all miners who continued 
work independently of their earnings; analogous demands were raised on 
behalf of the sailors by Gavrilov (Vyborg) and of all the workers in the oil 
industry by Nuriev (Bashkiria; for those working in unhealthy trades Nuriev 
demanded even payment of 75 per cent of the pension as long as they con- 
tinued to work). Khashinova (Uzbekistan) demanded an increase of the 
pensions of non-commissioned officers to 25 per cent over the rate for pri- 
vates (instead of the 10 per cent established by the law) and earlier pension 
rights for heroine-mothers (with ten children: the adopted amendments put 
all mothers of more than four children on an equal footing).** None of these 
suggestions for privileged treatment of particular groups was accepted, nor 
did Bulganin argue against them. In arguing against the suggestions to reduce 
the general age of retirement he explained, however, that the alternative 
existed of either introducing corresponding reductions for workers in hard 
occupations, and further reductions for those in unhealthy occupations (which 
the Exchequer could not yet afford) or letting groups deserving special en- 
couragement lose it by a levelling approach. The deputies must have known 
that most of the suggestions made in the course of the discussion were merely 
on the record as indications for future reforms (or for shaping the administra- 
tive practice, e.g. the lists of hard and unhealthy occupations); yet they re- 
garded the method now applied as an advance on the earlier one: Artemev 
(Altai Province) suggested that the legislative measures in other fields which 
resulted from the decisions of the XX Congress, and eventually also important 
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decisions of the local soviet authorities, should be subject to similar public 


discussions. ** 

Bulganin’s replies to the discussion’ brought only minor concessions to 
the suggestions made, additional to those already accepted by the Legislative 
Commission.*° In the most discussed issue of retirement privileges for workers 
with a long employment record, Bulganin kept to the line that these privileges 
should assume the form, not of earlier retirement but of additions to the 
pension. He went, however, beyond the standpoint of the legislative com- 
mission in that, on ‘behalf of the Government, he accepted as qualification 
for that addition a total employment record of 35 years for men, 30 years for 
women (according to the Commission’s proposals, persons not employed in 
hard or unhealthy occupations would have had to be employed for 40 and 35 
years respectively in order to earn the increase). Bulganin also accepted the 
suggestion that war-invalids’ pensions should be increased with regard to 
dependants even if the pensioners had never been state-employed. Still more 
important than these practical concessions was his avoidance of any argument 
on grounds of principle against the demands for an earlier retirement age — in 
general, and in particular for women, for people working in ‘hot’ or ‘cold’ 
regions, etc. — and for equalization of pensions for total disablement with 
old-age pensions. All this, Bulganin said, was desirable and would be granted 
when the country could afford it. For the time being, however, he calculated 
the costs of these improvements and declared that they must be left to 
future developments.” As present Soviet discussions are so strongly domin- 
ated by the prospects of the age of automation and atomic energy, it is worth 
noticing that Bulganin treated earlier retirement of workers as, in principle, 
desirable. On October 1st, when the new law came into force, Soviet news- 
papers were full of illustrated reports of farewell -parties (soprovozhdeniya) 
given to retiring workers, schoolmasters, etc., by their colleagues. Many 
retirements, long overdue but not practicable as long as pensions were below 
the subsistence level, must now have become possible, in addition to being 
desirable from the standpoint of efficiency and of the welfare of the old people 
concerned. 

R. S. 


1 The former limitations of kolkhoz autonomy in this respect have been removed by 
the decree of March 10, 1956 (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, p. 108). 

2 See, for example, Bloknot Agitatora (Moscow) no. 23, 1956. Kozlov, speaking at 
the Supreme Soviet (Jzvestia July 13, 1956) appealed to prosperous farms to pay more 
attention to this problem. 

® Cf. Social Insurance and Allied Services, Report by Sir William Beveridge (Cmd. 
6404), points 10 (p. 7) and 315 (p. 143)._ 

‘ The intention is to prevent the retiral of skilled workers just at the apex of their 
earning capacity. 

5 Komarov (Moscow) at the meeting of the Supreme Soviet, Izvestia, July 13, 1956. 

6 Bulganin stated that the employment of women in this type of occupation is being 
ended; but provision must be made for those who have worked in them up to now. | 

7 If he has earned 750 rubles— which may be the average industrial wage — his 
pension, without additions, would amount to 500 rubles if he is single, to 550 rubles 
for a married man. 

8 Co-reports of the Legislative Commissions of the two chambers of the Supreme 
Soviet, Jzvestia, July 13, 1956. 
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* An occasional suggestion clearly contradicting the present mood of Soviet society 
was that old-age pensions should be reduced for persons with criminal convictions 
(made by a correspondent to Pravda, June 10, 1956: he also suggested reduction of 
disability pensions for persons whose disability originated during a row, or while 
drunk). A number of correspondents to Pravda, July 8, opposed this suggestion; 
however Yasnov, reporting for the Legislative Commission of the Union Soviet, found 
it necessary . argue against it in his concluding observations to the debate (Izvestia, 
July 13, 1955 

10 Three correspondents to Pravda, July 8, suggested a retirement age of 45 for 
mothers of five children who have a working record of fifteen years: the number of 
Soviet women who would qualify under this rule must be very large. In the Com- 
mission report, a retirement age of 50 was conceded for this group of women. 

11 Pravda, June 10, 1956. As for this second suggestion, the safeguarding minimum 
of 300 rubles was already contained in the draft law: it is not clear we the worker 
who evidently was dissatisfied with it did realize all the implications of a calculation of 
pensions according to skill and occupation instead of according to income. The naval 
officer who made the third-mentioned suggestion gave the impressive example of a 
skilled locksmith with normal earnings of 1000-1500 rubles and a pension claim to 
500-750 rubles; if, instead of retiring, such a worker withdrew to lighter work his earn- 
ings, including the pension of 150, would amount to no more than 450-500 rubles. 
The obvious supposition to that calculation is that the locksmith has become too tired 
to work in another capacity than that of a watchman or cleaner; the suggestion made in 
the officer’s letter that he should teach others his profession hence falls down (if he 
became a foreman or instructor, the calculation of his earnings would be very different 
though they might compare unfavourably with what he had earned as a Stakhanovite). 

12 Tzvestia, June 30, and July 13, 1956. 

** Persons who have become disabled before reaching their 2oth year get pensions 
independently of the duration of employment, if they become disabled after starting 
to work; for those who became disabled before they were employed (except, of course, 
the military invalids), a minimum employment of one year is required. ‘This obviously 
excludes people completely disabled from childhood (of course, they qualify for 
dependants’ pensions if they lose their supporters). Yet it is difficult to see how this 
gap could be avoided in a pension system still restricted to certain sections of the 
population. 

14 According to the report made by E. T. Gunetskaya, Minister of Social Security 
of the BSSR, to the Belorussian Supreme Soviet (Sovetskaya Belorussia, July 28, 19 wn 
these commissions are composed of the heads of the social security and finance de- 
partments and a representative of the trade unions (in military units, the military 
commissar); their work should be supported by aktivs of book-keepers and lawyers; 
the delegates’ commissions for social security should become more active, too. 

Another interesting point made in Gunetskaya’s report is her criticism of the 
medical commissions which established disability of the second degree (i.e. according 
to the legal definition, unfitness for work) in a number of persons working as heads 
of departments, doctors, prokurors, etc. Up to now, continuation of work by persons 
disabled in group II (or even in group I which includes, for example, the blind) while 
drawing their full pension was praised as an advantage of the Soviet pension system 
which established compensation according to objective criteria and left it to the pensioner 
how best to manage under the new conditions. The disabled persons mentioned by 
Gunetskaya may have studied after having become unfit for manual work; in this case 
the consequences of transfer to group III (the partially disabled, who draw 50 per cent 
of their pension independently of earnings) may not be too hard. It is also possible that, 
under the earlier dispensation, medical commissions tended to correct the obviously 
insufficient pension scale by generosity in the qualification, say, of certain mutilations 
independently of the disabled person’s professional status. 

18 Zhurin, Kazakhstan, Izvestia, July 13, 1956. 

ad According to the juridical consultation in Uchitelskaya Gazeta, September 5, 
1956, the reduction applies to pensioners who either are members of a kolkhoz home- 
stead (dvor) or have a plot of 0.15 ha, or whatever size is established by the government 
for the plots of the group of workers in question. Teachers living in the countryside 
are entitled to a plot of 0.25 ha: there is surely no unfairness in letting this provision i 
kind, if continuing after retirement, be compensated for by a reduction of perhaps 7 
rubles of the average monthly pension. Kulatov’s main argument misses the point (an 
was not subsequently referred to in the discussion): the ‘30,000’ sent as chairmen to th 
farms as well as their agronomists are now kolkhoz members. Before the time for thei 
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retiral comes, they will surely be amongst the most vocal advocates of a fundamental 
reform of the old-age provisions for kolkhozniki (see above p. 308) but their willingness 
to remain in the countryside cannot be affected by the pension scale for state em- 
ployees. Tractor-drivers, etc., are so strongly connected with their village and their 
plot that they will hardly migrate when the time of retiral approaches, merely in order to 
get a few more rubles instead of the plot: whether they stay or not depends on the level 
of wages obtaining in rural and urban employment respectively during the prime of 
their lives. Kulatov’s argument could make sense if interpreted to mean that the country- 
side should be made more attractive to elderly people by the advantage of the plot being 
added to the pension. At the moment, when emphasis is laid upon calling the youth 
to the village, this argument hardly weighs heavily. 

17 Kurbanov (Turkmenistan) and Prokofev (Murmansk Province), Jzvestia, July 13, 
1956; Chibinova (Yakutia), Izvestia, July 14, 1956. Bulganin, when replying to the 
discussion, made some fun about the demands for special treatment ‘for heat’ or ‘for 
cold’ but dealt with them on the line that they would be satisfied when the country’s 
finances would allow it. It would not have been difficult to show that, though Proko- 
fev’s example of the fishermen working in the Arctic was sound (but it could easily be 
catered for when establishing the lists of hard and unhealthy occupations), there was 
no inherent justification in the claim, say, of a Murmansk schoolmaster or a Tashkent 
railway mechanic to be retired earlier than their colleagues working in Novosibirsk or 
Irkutsk. Bulganin’s failure to make the obvious case against regional privileges may 
have been caused by the fact that the representatives of ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ regions used 
only special arguments to support the fairly general demand for an earlier retirement 


18 Tzvestia, July 14, 1956. 

19 Union Soviet ibid., Soviet of Nationalities Jzvestia, July 15. 

20 The modest scope of these concessions is illustrated by the fact that the Com- 
mission’s estimate that the accepted amendments would cause an additional annual 
expenditure of half a milliard rubles, was not affected. ‘There may be some over- 
lapping of the additional concessions announced by Bulganin with provisions already 
contained in the draft law: for example, many of the men with a total employment 
between 35 and 40 years (women between 30 and 35 years) who because of Bulganin’s 
concession became entitled to the 10 per cent addition would have qualified already on 
the basis of fifteen years’ uninterrupted employment. As regards the additions to 
the war-pensions of severely disabled persons who were not state employed (i.e. 
practically the peasant soldiers) but who have families to support, it should be kept in 
mind that the majority of their wives are kolkhoz members active in production while 
most of their children meanwhile have grown up: still the cost of the concession cannot 
have been negligible. Presumably, Bulganin wished at least formally to keep to a ceiling 
established by the Praesidium of the CC (and the Minister of Finances!) for permissible 
concessions to the demands levelled in the course of the discussion; he used the caut- 
ionary phrase that, in practice, the envisaged pension budget of 38.2 milliard (including 
the half milliard concessions made during the discussion) would probably come up to 
forty milliards for ‘always something crops up’. 

21 Retirement at 55 and 50 respectively for men and women who had been employed 
for 35 (25) years would cost, it had been calculated, 700 million rubles per year; 
general retirement of women at 50 could cost 1200 million, raising of the pensions 
for totally disabled persons to the rate of old-age pensions would cost two milliards. 
As for the first concession, Gorbunov (Belorussia), who demanded it (together with 
many others), had even calculated a cost of goo million and added that ‘the Exchequer 
must find it somewhere’ (Jzvestia, July 13, 1956). 


THEORETICAL PROBLEMS OF LEGALITY 


Under this title Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1956, no. 4, has an article 
by M. S. Strogovich who in 1946-49 took a firm stand in defence of the 
principle that the defendant should have the benefit of the doubt— where it 
exists — and against the efforts made by some Soviet lawyers, in particular 
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Tadevosyan and Cheltsov, to make the task of the prosecution as easy as 
possible. Strogovich’s article was followed by a joint article by Piontkovsky 
and Chkhikvadze under the heading “The Strengthening of Soviet Legality’ 
and ‘Some Theoretical Issues of Soviet Criminal Law and Procedure’. Both 
articles develop the criticism of Vyshinsky’s view on criminal procedure, 
which had just been opened by an article entitled ‘Soviet Justice and its Part 
in Strengthening Legality’ and published by R. Rakhunov in Kommuznist, 
1956, no. 7.2 The authors of these articles attempt to apply the decisions of 
the XX Congress to the juridical field and at the same time to demonstrate 
the shortcomings in the law of criminal procedure and its application which 
provided a legal cover for murdering political opponents during the ‘purges’. 
Although the juridical circumscription of the ‘purge’ is still applied even in 
non-juridical publications,* it obviously covers only one aspect of the events 
of 1936-38: even those readers of the Soviet press who have not been informed, 
in their capacity as party members, of the contents of Khrushchov’s speech 
at the secret session have meanwhile received suggestions for an interpreta- 
tion which goes beyond a mere denunciation of some miscarriages of justice 
that have been made possible by some shortcomings in legislation and the 
judicial machinery.‘ 

Rakhunov’s article criticizes the complete neglect, and even oblivion, of 
the Codes regulating prison conditions; the attacks of some jurists such as 
Cheltsov against the presumption of the innocence of the defendant; and Ya. 
Vyshinsky’s statement that in the prosecution of political (as distinct from 
ordinary) crimes the defendant’s confession might be regarded as sufficient 
evidence. In this connection, art. 282 of the Code of Criminal Procedure of 
the RSFSR is criticized because it allows the Court, after a plea of ‘guilty’ 
has been made, to discontinue the hearing of evidence and immediately to 
hear the concluding statements by prosecution and defence. (This procedure, 
the mere permission of which in Soviet law is now being criticized, is the 
normal one in English law.) These points reappear in the articles published 
in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, but they are put into a broader context 
and supplemented by further criticisms of the existing law and its application. 

Without even mentioning Beria, who appears as the main culprit in Rakhu- 
nov’s article, Strogovich puts the responsibility for the breach of Soviet 
legality on the ‘cult of the individual’, i.e. of Stalin. This cult, he says, ‘is 
incompatible with consistent legality as it creates an atmosphere irreconcilable 
with strict observance of the law and encourages individual executors of the 
law to put themselves above the law, instead of unconditionally submitting 
to it, which is the essence of legality’. Strogovich holds that what has hap- 
pened is not just a series of miscarriages of Justice but its partial paralysis, 


the remedy for which, however, is implicit in the foundations of the socialist 
system: 


If no account is taken of legality, if it is weakened in some links of the 
state apparatus, enormous harm is done to the State, to society and to the 
citizens. In the conditions prevalent under the Soviet system, however, 
legality will always break through and eventually triumph; illegality, how- 
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ever widespread in some sections of political and social life, can never cast 
firm roots: it will always be uprooted. This is the true sequence of the 
development of the socialist state and of socialist law’ (p. 16). 


There is no criticism of Vyshinsky (whom Strogovich apparently regards 
as a tool of superior forces); but Stalin is criticized for his formulation of the 
tasks of Soviet law, which gave encouragement to the emphasis on the pro- 
tection of socialist property rather than on the rights of the individual. 
Strogovich’s suggestions for the amendment of existing law include not only 
the demand for the abolition of analogy (art. 16 of the Criminal Code), the 
days of which may now be regarded as numbered,‘ and some articles of the 
law of Criminal Procedure (282, as with Rakhunov, 391 ‘and others’), but 
also a demand for compensation for innocent defendants or convicts. In a 
tentative way, Strogovich even suggests the establishment of the right of 
citizens to contest administrative orders in the courts, and the partial replace- 
ment of the present procedure of procuratorial protest (which is addressed 
to higher administrative organs)* by an appeal to the Courts, ‘as judicial pro- 
cedure usually secures a more careful and comprehensive investigation of the 
issue than does administrative procedure’ (p. 25). 

Strogovich’s criticism of the theories of criminal procedure which had up- 
held the ‘purges’ is restricted to the denunciation of an individual statement 
— the most scandalous ever made so far as the security of the law is con- 
cerned. In 1948, M. A. Cheltsov had asserted that ‘from the standpoint of 
the purposes of the trial, to ensure (obespechenye) that the judicial organs can 
try the case and establish the truth about the crime committed and its per- 
petrator must be regarded as more important than to uphold (ograzhdenye) 
the subjective rights of the defendant . . . In the same way, the interest in 
investigating the truth must prevail over the procedural rights of the defendant 
in some cases where it is necessary to use him as a source of evidence’, i.e., 
as Strogovich interprets Cheltsov’s statement, to make him serve as a witness. 
(In the 1951 edition of his book Cheltsov omitted these formulae without, 
however, withdrawing them or changing his general approach to the question). 
Piontkovsky and Chkhikvadze are trying to get at the theoretical source of 
such extremes, i.e. at the authority of Vyshinsky who was for eighteen years 
the doyen of the juridical profession. They attack Vyshinsky for having 
advocated in February 1953 a definition of guilt as a causal connection be- 
tween the offender and an effect defined by the law as dangerous to society, 
instead of upholding a definition of guilt arising from intention or negligence: 
his definition, they say, has confused the distinction between mere causation 
of a harmful effect and criminal guilt, which had been elaborated throughout 
the long development of human civilization and which the socialist state must 
uphold.’ (A fortiori Piontkovsky and Chkhikvadze denounce Poskrebyshev’s 
speech at the XIX Party Congress in which the Soviet jurists’ discussions on 
the definition of guilt were rejected as mere scholasticism: this, they say, 
amounts to neglecting the struggle waged by Soviet legal theorists for the 
strengthening of socialist legality.) The authors also attack Vyshinsky for 
having given his approval to the definitions of complicity prevailing in English 
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law and, in particular, to Steven’s interpretation of these rules as involving 
the accomplice’s responsibility for every crime about the commission of 
which by his accomplices the defendant knew or should have known. In their 
opinion, these views of Vyshinsky’s ‘provided the theoretical foundations for 
the unfounded prosecution of persons who, in fact, had committed no offence 
whatever’ (p. 30). Vyshinsky is further attacked for having, in 1937, denied 
the possibility of establishing certain truth in judicial procedure, thus 
allowing the judge to content himself with the establishment of a mere pro- 
bability: this attitude of Vyshinsky’s, according to Piontkovsky and Chkhik- 
vadze, lent weight to Tadevosyan’s attacks on Strogovich’s defence of the 
correct standpoint in 1948.! But Strogovich himself is criticized for having 
still referred in 1955 to the [not quite unqualified]' support given him by 
Vyshinsky in that discussion, without denouncing Vyshinsky’s old sins (his 
criticism of Vyshinsky’s ambiguities in assessing the burden of proof in 
criminal procedure® is not mentioned). 

In their constructive suggestion, Piontkovsky and Chkhikvadze do not go 
so far as Strogovich. They notice that analogy has recently been abolished 
in Bulgaria and Rumania and has not been introduced in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia (Albania remains the only People’s Democracy which follows 
the Soviet example); they also criticize the one-sided tendency to increase 
penal sanctions and the complete neglect of the rules of the Code of Re- 
Educational Work (including those governing the earlier release of convicts 
for good work). Their definite suggestions, however, do not go beyond 
attacks on the restriction of the rights of the defendant in political trials 
imposed by the decree of December 1, 1934 (which was already abolished at the 
time of their writing) and criticisms of the reliance on the defendant’s 
confession, which were made in greater detail in Rakhunov’s Kommunist 
article. Their main interest lies in the destruction of Vyshinsky’s authority 
as a theoretician: this trend meanwhile has been brought to a certain conclus- 
ion by the editorial of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1956, no. 6 (which went 
to press on July 28, 1956). It is not only that Vyshinsky’s denunciation of 
Stuchka, Krylenko, Pashukanis, Chelyapov a.o. as counter-revolutionary 
wreckers is rejected; it is also stated that these earlier leaders of Soviet 
legal science, notwithstanding their mistakes, played a ‘positive part in the 
development of Soviet juridical science and Soviet legislation’ (p. 10). Their 
merits should be appreciated, as should also those of Stalin. 

The leading article of the Vestnik Akademii Nauk, 1956, no. 8 (by P. F. 
Orlovsky) goes much further. “The cult of the personality’, Orlovsky says, 
‘has done harm to the creative development of legal science. It undermined 
the trust in the law, spread doubts about the reality of the protection of the 
rights of Soviet citizens, and frequently induced theoretical lawyers to con- 
struct pseudo-scientific arguments in favour of administrative arbitrariness 
and the violation of the norms of socialist legality. In such circumstances 
it was not surprising that, for a prolonged period, issues such as the prob- 
ability and reliability [required] in legal evidence, the presumption of the 
innocence of the defendant, the essence of the guarantees of a proper trial, 
the concept of complicity, etc., should have been controversial amongst 
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Soviet jurists’. This theme is further elaborated in V. Nikolayev’s article on 
‘Overcoming incorrect theories in criminal law’, published in Kommunist, 
1956, no. 14. The views of Vyshinsky, Tadevosyan, Trainin and Utevsky 
on the definition of guilt and the degree of certainty needed for a conviction, 
are criticized; their application to justify the extortion of confessions is 
illustrated by another quotation (from Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost, 1950, 
no. 4). As regards practical issues, the harsh court practice in the punishment 
of property offences (since the decree of June 4th, 1947) is criticized; elabora- 
tion of the new Criminal Code on the lines envisaged in the amnesty decree 
of March 27th, 1953, is demanded. But while in that decree the lawyers were 
allowed one month for submitting their draft, Nikolayev states (in October 
1956) that they have still ‘a great deal of work’ to do. 
R. S. 


1 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. 1, pp. 204ff. 

2 That issue went to press on May 21, 1956; Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1956, 
no. 4 did so on the following day (this implied considerable delay). The time-table is 
hardly accidental. 

% An article on the history of Soviet literature, published in Kommunist, 1956, 
no. 12, p. 89, speaks of E. Charents, M. Dzhavakhishvili, T. Tabidze, Artem Veselii, 
I. Babel, M. Koltsov, B. Yasenskii, V. Kirshon, I. Kikitenko ‘and others’ as authors 
‘in relation to whom the norms of socialist legality have been violated and whose works 
disappeared from the purview of students of literary history. 

4 On June 27, 1956 (i.e. three days before the adoption of the CC decision ‘On Over- 
coming the Cult of the Individual and its Consequences’) Pravda translated Eugene 
Dennis’s article, published in the American Daily Worker on June 18, 1956. Asa 
contribution to the understanding of the ‘great purge’ Dennis quotes a letter by 
Thomas Jefferson in which the corresponding events in the French revolution are 
appraised with the remark that, in the course of the necessary struggle, many guilty 
persons died without proper trial, and with the expression of deep respect for the 
innocent victims ‘whose memory will be cleared and perpetuated by time and truth’ 
when ‘their descendants will enjoy that freedom to the attainment of which without 
any hesitation they have devoted all their lives’. Pravda added to the article only two 
footnotes: one of these explains (without either acknowledgment or denial) that 
Dennis deals with the document published by the State Department and ‘described 
by the latter as a report from Khrushchov to the XX Congress’; the second footnote 
objects to Dennis’s description of the ‘Doctors’ case’ as having been directed solely 
against Jewish doctors: the arrest of well-known Russian and Ukrainian doctors in 
connection with the false accusations is mentioned. The correction of a minor point in 
Dennis’s article must have been taken by Pravda readers as implying agreement with 
his main argument. 

5 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, pp. 176-7. 

® Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VIII, pp. 205-6. 

7 The present Western Germany is mentioned as an example of a country in which 
the ‘evaluative’ definition of guilt, with its implied opportunities for judicial arbitrari- 
ness, are accepted by the trend predominant in legal science. This context adds par- 
ticular bitterness to Piontkovsky’s and Chkhikvadze’s attacks on Poskrebyshev and the 
continued acceptance of his views by the lawyers ‘of some People’s Democracies’, 
who do not, however, include the East Germans. 

. Materialnaya istina i sudebniye dokazatelstvua v sovetskom ugolovnom protsesse 
(Material truth and court evidence in Soviet criminal procedure), Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow, p. 255, note. 
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THE CHANGES IN INTELLECTUAL LIFE: A PROVINCIAL 
ASPECT 


The following article by Professor B. Mikhantyev, Principal of Voronezh 


‘University, is translated in full from the newspaper Literaturnaya Gazeta of 


July 24, 1956. 


It is not a rare occurrence for a philosopher who has gained a brilliant 
research degree in the capital, a historian who has already claimed serious 
notice in his profession, or for a scholar in any other arts subject to go to the 
provinces. A year or two passes, but somehow or other there is no news of 
any successful work by the scholars who had raised great hopes. They have 
not published a book or article. 

‘Swallowed up by the provinces’ — is what people say of such cases, often 
without realizing how exact the words are. 

My own subject is chemistry, and I have deliberately chosen the humanities 
to illustrate my point. In spite of all the difficulties which face physicists, 
chemists, geologists and biologists who work far from the metropolitan 
centres, their personal position and, what is more important, the effect of 
their work, its contribution to the development of Soviet science as a whole, 
nevertheless compare favourably with the achievements made hitherto by 
our arts colleagues. As Rector of the university, I am not basing this opinion 
on hearsay. It is high time that the many thousands of social scientists 
in the provinces played a much larger part in the development of culture and 
in Marxist work on crucial problems of history, economics, philosophy, law, 
and all the other arts subjects. 

What is it that is stopping them? 

(1) The revolutionary nature of the historic decisions adopted by the 
XX congress of the CPSU is becoming increasingly evident. The campaign 
against the cult of an individual and its consequences, which our party is 
pushing persistently forward with the active support of the general public, 
is aimed to uproot everything that fetters initiative and original work or 
restricts boldness and range of thought. In the light of the congress docu- 
ments it is now quite clear that intellectual timidity, preference for topics 
approved by the centre, inner acceptance of the postulate that problems in 
the social sciences can only be solved in Moscow, and many other such evils, 
evolved among the provincial scholars as a direct consequence of the cult of 
an individual. Under its impact, original work in the provincial social science 
departments gradually grew torpid and hundreds of highly gifted scholars 
were left quite outside any serious work arising from the practical needs of the 
country’s development. 

Nor must we overlook the fact that, even after the party congress, some 
comrades are still maintaining a cautious waiting attitude. The habit of 
vacuous conformity to metropolitan authority has very deep roots; for far too 
many years a sense of the way the wind is blowing, perfected to the point of 
intuition, has among some people in the world of learning replaced the ability 
to exercise independent thought. 
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It goes without saying that even with the best will in the world, there can 
be no hasty transition from writing commentaries to original work. What 
matters, however, is that the provincial economists, historians, philosophers 
and jurists are really keen to make an effective reply by their future work to 
the sharp but justified criticism of the social scientists that was expressed at 
the party congress. This makes it very necessary to elucidate and get rid of 
specific obstructions to serious work amongst provincial scholars. 

(2) Take the people in history, economics, philosophy and literature in 
a provincial centre who produce learned works. I shall not dwell on the effort 
this involves. It is not easy to write a good book even in the capital with its 
easily accessible archives, the Lenin Library, the specialist libraries and 
reference departments, with all the provisions for expert consultation and 
authoritative discussion of the author’s manuscript; it is much more difficult 
to produce a learned work in the provinces. F 

Nevertheless a book has been completed and sent off to a metropolitan 
publishing house. There it is labelled ‘samotek’ [literally ‘drift’, in the sense 
of uncommissioned] and suffers all the consequences arising from such a 
designation. After all, the author has no contract, the book has not been 
commissioned, there is no provision for it in the publisher’s plans. It is 
usually for no better reason than this that a learned work is rejected, even 
though it may have received favourable comment [from the publisher’s 
reader]. But if, to make matters worse, it appears that the author’s views 
do not tally with those of the reader, then it is altogether hard for the work 
to see the light of day. 

All this is also true of the periodicals, the specialist ones and the literary 
ones which sometimes publish specialist articles. 

The innocent reader, by the way, may be under the impression that such 
journals as Problems of Philosophy, Problems of History and Problems of 
Economics give sufficient space to provincial scholars. Their contributors 
include many authors whose town, which is indicated in brackets, confirms 
such an assumption at first sight. But if you look more closely you will find 
that the articles from the provinces are mostly in the second half of the 
journal, where Notes on particular points are placed. Among the authors of 
articles dealing with problems of larger importance the provincial scholars 
are few and far between. For example, not one of the ten papers on dialectical 
materialism published in Problems of Philosophy during 1955 is from the pen 
of a provincial author; out of the 14 papers on historical materialism there is 
one, and out of the 19 on the history of philosophy there are two. Of the 
total of 113 more or less substantial papers, only 19 are by scholars outside 
Moscow and Leningrad. These figures show how hard it is for the work of 
our comrades to get into the Moscow journals. It is particularly desirable 
now that the metropolitan press and publishing houses show more interest 
in the books and articles produced in the provinces; they should enlarge their 
plans accordingly and make thorough arrangements to increase their range 
of authors and of subject-matter. 

At one time Gosyurizdat [the law publishers], for example, did intensive 
work of this kind by circulating its planned coverage of topics, sending its 
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editors to the provinces to make personal contact with local authors, and so 
forth. Similar attempts have been made by Gospolitizdat [the Politics 
publishers]. But unfortunately these good beginnings did not develop as they 
should have done. In 1955 the 93 works put out by four departments of 
Gosyurizdat included only 13 by provincial authors. The position in Gos- 
politizdat is no better. 

And now a few words on the publication of learned works in the provinces. 

Our university in Voronezh, for example, can publish only some 6 to 8 
issues of its Papers, a total of 80 printed sheets, per annum. For a university 
which has 260 members of academic staff, this is, of course, very little. It 
must be admitted that, as regards the amount of learned works published in 
the provinces, we have fallen below the level not only of pre-war but also of 
pre-revolutionary times. Lest I appear to make unsubstantiated statements, I 
shall point out that before the revolution the Philosophical Papers were 
published in Voronezh: not only our metropolitan scholars but also distin- 
guished foreign scholars considered it an honour to be printed in that journal. 
Before the recent war, Voronezh University had its own publishing house 
which worked to full capacity, paid its own way and published some most 
valuable learned works. But now even the Papers of Voronezh State University 
is published at Kharkov University which, incidentally, also publishes the 
similar journals issued by the institutions of higher education in the Rostov, 
Stalingrad and Grozny provinces and the Stavropol and Krasnodar ter- 
ritories. 

And now, bearing all this in mind, let the reader picture to himself the 
multitude of teachers in arts subjects, multiplied by hundreds since pre- 
revolutionary times, who live in our provincial towns. Let him imagine these 
people in their posts and hard at work on their books and articles. He will 
realize that the term ‘swallowed up by the provinces’ conceals a state of 
affairs which is quite contrary to that which these words convey. There is 
plenty of material for original work, which our best scholars are trying hard 
to do at a high standard. The first thing, therefore, is to loosen the constric- 
tion of their creative powers and to give them real scope. 

(3) Even though few books are published in the provinces, nevertheless 
there are some. And no matter how few academic periodicals and symposia 
are issued, some do appear although, I repeat, far fewer than is possible. 
This brings me to a fact which is quite intolerable. 

With very few exceptions, books published in the provinces are not 
reviewed in the central press: you will very seldom find a mention of the 
Papers of any provincial academic institution, even though they may contain 
interesting and original work. 

Such indifference to provincial scholars is not only insulting, it is a sign 
that we are forgetting one of the noblest traditions of our learning, whereby 
every scholar of stature considered it his duty and obligation to support, 
promote, and bring to the notice of the learned world everything of talent 
and value which is produced in the provinces. Is it really necessary to have 
to say that these authors and their books need, more than others, support, 
advice and strict but positive criticism? For example, the lecturer V. Tonkov 
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published in Voronezh a book on A. Koltsov. I am not an expert in this field 
and do not presume to pronounce upon its merits or shortcomings. I will 
say, however, that, although this is the first Soviet monograph on that poet, 
it has still not been appraised by the metropolitan reviewers, and I could 
quote many similar examples. 

The view that learned books written in the provinces are only ‘second best’ 
is very tenacious, and yet these books often deal with problems on which 
no light has been shed before, using local material. 

As far as I can judge, the heads of social and economic departments in the 
Moscow higher educational institutions and the research institutes of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, which are often approached by our comrades, 
harbour the widespread and firm opinion that local subjects divert scholars 
from work on important problems. I beg to differ. 

The economist who examines and systematizes present-day developments 
in the industry and agriculture of a province, or the jurist who bases his 
investigation on the materials of the local courts, are rendering a great 
service to their branch of learning, for without accumulating and trying to 
make sense of the actual experience of our development, further elaboration 
of theory is impossible. I am not denying that occasionally, claiming to deal 
with a local topic, some people are turning out works in which the enterprises 
and collective farms of the provinces are simply used for background, as 
mechanical illustration of a pre-conceived thesis. But this is not research. 
This is compilation of data, nothing else. Such ‘works’ must be treated for 
what they are. But it must be borne in mind that solution of what are perhaps 
the most burning problems of the social sciences requires all-round study of 
what Lenin has called ‘local experience’. This is, by the way, the basic 
premise among the representatives of the exact natural sciences. After all, 
the geologist M. S. Tochilin, who is a scholar in our university, could write 
an interesting work on the Lipetsk iron ores and defend it as a dissertation 
for his doctorate. But when arts men try to write diploma works on the basis 
of local material they invariably become targets for irony. 

Yet who, if not the historians of Voronezh, Lipetsk, Tambov, Orel or 
Kursk, is to study the problem involved, say, in the southern borders of the 
state of Muscovy in the 14th to 16th centuries, a problem of the greatest 
interest but at present still nebulous? Who, if not the literary historians of 
these cities, is to take up the question of the folklore of the central black- 
earth zone? And what about the local events of 1917 and the Civil War, 
the complex issues of the class struggle during the first years of Soviet power 
and the period of collectivization? Surely there is no lack of such and similar 
problems for provincial scholars to tackle. 

It is only through such work that it is possible to solve the most important 
and, in my opinion, the most painful problems of how to raise the standards 
of scholarship in the provinces. 

In 1918 the Russian section of Tartu University was transferred to 
Voronezh and’ became the nucleus of our present university. Together with 
800 students, 39 Professors arrived in the city. But now we have only 25 
Professors for 4600 students, and among them only 4 arts Professors for 1700 
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students. In all the social and economics departments in our university 
there is only one Professor; in the Rostov and Molotov universities, in the 
Azov-Black Sea Agricultural Institute and many other provincial institutes, 
the arts departments are in the charge of lecturers with candidate degrees 
[first research degrees]. Many of them are young people who are themselves 
aware that they are not yet fully equipped for such responsible duties. 

The fact that those in charge of departments and their staff lack experience, 
that the knowledge which they are gradually acquiring is not always solid, 
that the students often have lectures from people without either original 
scholarship or mature thought of their own, people at times with little 
culture and, occasionally, outright ignoramuses, accounts for the poverty of 
original work in many arts departments of the provincial institutions of 
higher education. It happens time and again that the students have no one 
to teach them the real refinements of scholarly work. This has a deplorable 
effect when students of yesterday take charge of departments in institutions of 
higher education. It is not my purpose to give all the reasons for this state of 
affairs. I can only add by way of example that the availability to our arts 
scholars of academic information services, new foreign works and microfilms 
is still very bad. In my opinion, this is one of the essential reasons why 
important scholars hesitate to leave Moscow or Leningrad when we offer 
them posts. The fact that there is no journal of abstracts for the Human- 
ities, the absence of permanent and regular communication amongst scholars 
and the lack of co-ordination in their work, inevitably result in certain efforts 
being duplicated, others ignored and others extolled without justification. 

It is hardly necessary to underline how vital and important it is for scholars 
who are working in the provinces to keep in touch with their metropolitan 
colleagues and to maintain a regular and lively exchange of ideas with them. 
Unfortunately the practice of temporary exchanges of lecturers amongst 
the various universities, which has proved well worth while in the past, is not 
being developed. But this is not the only way. Joint work by metropolitan 
and provincial scholars on the most topical problems of the day, and the 
inclusion of our comrades in the writing of primers and textbooks would be 
very useful. 

Something ought to be said, too, about such forms of work as conferences. 
In the technical sciences there is a good tradition whereby distinguished 
scholars pay visits to the provinces, and inter-provincial and inter-republican 
conferences are held to discuss various problems. But there is nothing of the 
kind in the humanities. Yet historians, philologists, philosophers have 
plenty to discuss and to debate. Such conferences would not only make it 
possible to establish the exchanges amongst scholars that are now almost 
completely lacking, but would also help the many who have lost ‘their voice’, 
‘their individuality’, to regain both. 
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The following review and correspondence are translated in full from 
Voprosy Filosofii, no. 3, 1956 (pp. 244ff and 253). The review of Professor 
Acton’s book may be contrasted with earlier reviews, which were merely rude, 
of critical Western studies in Marxism. The correspondence, which is on 
another subject, demonstrates a similar development. 


ONE MORE ATTEMPT TO ‘REBUT’ MARXISM 

In bourgeois philosophical writing there has recently been evident a 
tendency to more emphasis on criticism of dialectical and historical material- 
ism. Unable to oppose to the spread of Marxist-Leninist doctrine any 
serious programme of systematic work, bourgeois political and philosophical 
thought is concentrating its efforts in the main on misrepresentation of 
dialectical and historical materialism. 

The ideologues of the bourgeoisie are making every effort to prove that 
Marxism is not a comprehensive intellectual structure but is one of the 
‘derivative’ and ‘inconsistent’ systems. In order to ‘prove’ this false view 
they do all they can to identify some propositions of dialectical and historical 
materialism with idealist propositions of various schools of bourgeois philo- 
sophy and sociology. And since in Marxism all its component parts and 
propositions have a necessary unity, it is natural that after this kind of 
preliminary working over bourgeois critics find no great difficulty in discover- 
ing ‘internal contradictions’ in Marxism. 

Most indicative in this respect is a book by H. B. Acton, Professor of 
Philosophy at London University, The Illusion of the Epoch. Marxism- 
Leninism as a Philosophical Creed which appeared in 1955. Written on the 
basis of a special seminar which the author conducted at Chicago University, 
and used as one of the bourgeois textbooks in anti-Marxism, Acton’s book 
is a revealing example of what is offered to the general public of the capitalist 
West as Marxism. 

Like many other ideologues of the reactionary bourgeoisie, Professor 
Acton subjects to critical analysis something that is far from the substance of 
Marxist concepts, and by employing the method of superficial analogy he 
tries to identify some external, formal likeness of particular propositions of 
Marxist philosophy with propositions of pre-Marxist and non-Marxist 
philosophical systems. He uses this ‘comparative-analytical’ method to 
assert, for example, that Marxist materialism is identical with positivism, 
that materialist dialectics is identical with ‘speculative philosophy’, and 
historical materialism with ‘technological determinism’. 

Acton juggles with the word ‘practice’ as his formal basis for identifying 
Marxism with positivism. He observes that ‘the emphasis on practice is 
common to positivism and Marxism’ (p. 56), that ‘both positivists and 
Marxists oppose practice to speculation’ (p. 61). He deliberately remains 
silent on the fact that Marxism and positivism use the term ‘practice’ in 
entirely different senses. It is well known that Marxism, which considers 
practice as criterion of truth and as the basis of the process of cognition, 
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understands it primarily as the socio-historical, socio-productive practice of 
people, and considers individual experience only as one of the components of 
practice. In contrast to Marxism, positivism looks on practice in a subjective, 
idealist manner as an operation of the subject upon his personal experience 
and reduces it to individual experience, to experiment. This kind of under- 
standing of practice takes the factor of sensation as absolute in cognition and 
leads, in effect, to a denial of the significance of scientific abstractions, which 
are declared not to be subject to experimental verification and for that reason 
without meaning. A particular experiment in fact is not adequate to establish 
either the truth or the falsehood of such propositions as ‘the unity of the 
world lies in its materiality’, ‘there is nothing in the subject that is not in the 
object’, ‘the priority of social being in relation to social awareness’, and so 
forth, but it is the Marxist understanding of practice that makes it possible 
to use it as the criterion of the truth of these propositions, whereas the 
positivist interpretation of practice is based upon relativism, agnosticism 
and subjective idealism. It is not for nothing that the positivists themselves 
liken science to ‘a pile dwelling with its foundations in quicksands . . . our 
science is not knowledge, it cannot achieve either truth or probability’ 
(K. Popper, Logik der Forschung, Vienna 1935, pp. 66 and 207 [retranslated 
from the Russian]). 

Ignoring this radical difference which, as a matter of principle, distin- 
guishes the Marxist theory of cognition from the positivist, Acton asserts 
against all the evidence that ‘the fundamental Marxist thesis is identical with 
that of positivism’ (p. 108) [for 109]. And immediately he enters upon a 
demonstration of the ‘inconsistency’ of Marxism. On the one hand, Acton 
argues, Marxism repudiates speculative philosophy in favour of ‘scientific 
method’ and, on the other hand, carries into its own system the features 
of ‘speculative philosophy’. These ‘speculative features’, ‘this speculative 
mode of thought’, of Marxist philosophy are seen by Acton in the fact that it 
endeavours to formulate definitions, conclusions, laws (p. 61). Under 
‘speculative mode of thought’ Acton in a typically positivist spirit subsumes 
abstraction, since he does not wish to understand the obvious truth that the 
existence of nonsense-abstractions such as ‘God’, ‘the absolute idea’, ‘popular 
capitalism’, etc. are in no sense evidence to the effect that all abstractions are 
false. The truth of such Marxist abstractions as ‘surplus value’, ‘basis and 
superstructure’, ‘class’, is supported by the practice of social development over 
the past century; without them, cognition of contemporary society is bound 
to be unsuccessful. Indeed, that is why Acton turns with such anger upon 
abstractions and tries to show Marx himself as denying abstraction: ‘Marx’s 
objection to speculative philosophy is, therefore, that it falsely claims to 
obtain important knowledge of the world by reasoning that is not openly 
assisted by observation and experiment’ (p. 55), although Marx emphasized 
in particular that ‘in analysis of economic forms neither the microscope nor 
chemical reagents can be employed. So both must be replaced by the 
power of abstraction’ (Kapital, vol. I, p. 4, 1951 [Marx’s introduction to 
first German edition]). 

Having replaced the Marxist understanding of practice by positivist 
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individual experience, Acton criticizes the laws of materialist dialectics, 
declaring that they are not supported by experience and observation and, 
consequently, are speculative. Thus does Acton try to make of a contradic- 
tion between positivism and Marxist dialectics an ‘inconsistency’ of dialectical 
materialism. In doing so he is trying to obscure and distort the stubborn 
fact that dialectical materialism, which proceeds from the unity of the sensory 
and the rational aspects of cognition, from the unity of theory and practice, 
and which makes use of the powerful instrument of scientific abstraction, 
does attain to the objective laws of nature, of society and of thought. 

It is to the same kind of device that Acton has recourse in examining 
historical materialism. Here his efforts are similarly directed primarily 
towards ‘destroying’ historical materialism ‘from inside’, displaying in a false 
light the scientific abstractions which are of special importance in the science 
of society. Acton ascribes to Marxism the view that only the methods of 
empirical science ‘can be successfully applied to human society and social 
affairs’ (p. 108) [for 109]. It should be pointed out that Marxism considers 
the only correct method of research into all the phenomena of objective 
actuality to be materialist dialectics and not the positivist ‘methods of 
empirical science’; indeed, Marxism is resolutely opposed to reduction of the 
higher forms of motion to the lower, to unscientific explanation of the 
development of society solely upon the data of the natural and technical 
sciences. 

True to his ‘comparative analytical method’, Acton identifies historical 
materialism with ‘technological determinism’, asserting that the materialist 
conception of history is nothing other than ‘a technological theory of history’ 
(p. 135). Skimming the superficial aspect of phenomena and unable to reach 
analysis of their substance, Acton bases his hapless assertion on the point 
that both Marxism and ‘technological determinism’ proceed from recognition 
of the importance of the technical factor in social life. 

However, the Marxist understanding of the role of the technical factor in 
the development of society is distinct in principle from ‘technological deter- 
minism’. It is well known that the adherents of the latter proceed from the 
primacy of the technical factor over the economic and political. In contrast 
to this point of view, historical materialism — which shows the immense 
importance of the technical factor and technical progress — handles the 
technical factor only in intimate connection with productive relations, within 
the framework of which it exists and develops. 

Arbitrarily picking up occasional words and phrases from the works of the 
Marxist classics, Acton ascribes to them the view that man is only ‘a tool- 
making animal’. As for the interrelations of people in the process of produc- 
tion, Acton declares: ‘Our analysis of the notion of “‘productive relationship” 
has shown that . . . it is not fanciful to regard them as parts of the means of 
production’ (p. 167) [the portion of Acton’s sentence indicated in the 
review by pluristops is: ‘this involves law, morals, and politics, and we can 
see that’]. 

So ‘technological determinism’ instead of Marxism: this is what Acton does 
with historical materialism in preparation for its ‘rebuttal’. The chief target 
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of Acton’s attack is the Marxist-Leninist doctrine of socio-economic forma- 
tions and, above all, its conclusion concerning the inevitability of the fall of 
capitalism and the victory of communism. Acton endeavours to cast doubt 
upon this conclusion by asserting that ‘there are certain sorts of prediction of 
human affairs that could not possibly be made’ (p. 171), since the achieve- 
ments of science and technology cannot be foreseen. ‘If’ writes Acton, ‘the 
rest of society depends on technology and science, and if the future of them is 
not predictable, then the future of society as a whole is not predictable’ 
(p. 171). 

It is easy to see that Acton performs a simple operation of substitution. Of 
course it is not possible to foresee all the scientific technical achievements of 
the future; but it is scarcely necessary to say that Marxist theory does not 
claim to do so. However, Marxist theory, in distinction to ‘technological 
determinism’, considers that not technology alone but the productive forces 
and the productive relations taken in their intimate unity — that is, the mode 
of production as a whole — are the prescriptive forces in social development. 
It is indeed on the basis of analysis of the dialectics of development of the 
productive forces and productive relations (the existence of which, according 
to Acton, is supposed to be denied by Marxism) that Marxism discovered the 
general sociological law of the necessary correspondence of the productive 
relations with the character of the productive forces. And the action of this 
objective law, the concrete manifestation of which in the present age is the 
replacement of capitalism by socialism, cannot be obviated by any of the | 
future technical achievements on which Professor Acton relies in his attempt 
to ‘rebut’ the Marxist-Leninist science of society. 

The examples we have given of the ‘comparative-analytical’ critique of 
Marxism which is undertaken with such self-confidence by Professor Acton, 
are by no means the only ones. He persistently endeavours to identify 
Marxism with phenomenalism, naive realism, Freudism, various Utopian 
theories et al. The next step — refutation of these theories as worthless — is 
of course easy enough. As the English journal Marxist Quarterly [vol. II, 
No. 4, p. 247] has noted, Acton tries to ‘confuse Marxist materialism with all 
kinds of other, non-Marxist, conceptions, and to leave the reader staggering 
from the impact of so many muddled ideas that he may think that Marxism is 
one of them’. 

Acton’s book is typical both in content and method of contemporary 
bourgeois criticism of Marxism, and is no exception in its excessively special 
(spetsificheskovo) selection of sources. In particular, one’s attention is caught 
by the fact that Acton and other contemporary bourgeois critics of Marxism 
altogether prefer various kinds of ‘popular restatements’ and anti-Marxist 
manuals, which are extremely widespread in capitalist countries, to the 
primary sources, the works of the classics of Marxism-Leninism. Thus, for 
example, Acton, to a considerable extent, bases his exposition of Marxism 
on special anti-Marxist courses as Bochenski’s Der Sowjetrussische Dialek- 
tische Materialismus (Bern 1950) and Wetter’s Der Dialektische Materialismus 
(Freiburg 1952). There is a point here that deserves attention: these ‘courses 
in Marxism’, in their turn, are by no means based on the primary sources 
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but, in the main, on a variety of popular philosophical writings published in 
the USSR during recent years. Many of this kind of brochure, book, and 
other publication did indeed bear the marks of dogmatism and text-magic 
(nachetnichestvo), and this has been under fire at the XX Congress of the 
CPSU. These weaknesses of our ideological work have invariably been 
utilized by the bourgeois authors of anti-Marxist courses who endeavour to 
represent Marxism as a dogmatic doctrine dissociated from practice. 

The fact that ideologues of the bourgeoisie prefer to expound and criticize 
Marxism not with reference to the primary sources but to all kinds of popular 
publications, the serious weaknesses of which have been noted in the Soviet 
press, speaks for itself. The bourgeois critics of Marxism try to avoid serious 
work on the primary sources — the works of the classics of Marxism — since 
the works of the creators of scientific communism, Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
are a striking example of the unity of theory and practice which is of the 
essence of creative Marxism, and dialectical and historical materialism is a 
structured complete doctrine, a powerful instrument of cognition and of the 
revolutionary re-making of the world. B. A. Suse 


Letters to the Editor of Voprosy Filosofit 


Dear Comrade Editor, 

With reference to I. S. Kon’s article ‘Henri Berr and the Theory of 
“Historical Synthesis” ’ published in your journal, issue no. 6, 1955, I should 
like to make the following statement. 

I. S. Kon’s article is interesting on the whole, and its main contentions 
raise no disagreement. But I cannot by any means agree with his appraisal 
of the book of the French scholar Ch. Moraze which contains an outline of 
Western civilization. I. S. Kon accuses this scholar of justifying in his book 
the ‘cold war’ between the USA and USSR and of asserting that a peaceful 
adjustment of international conflicts is impossible. According to Kon, too, 
Moraze invites American imperialism to hurry with its seizure of the wealth 
of Europe. 

A careful study of Moraze’s above-mentioned book leads one to conclude 
that he overestimates the influence of geographical conditions on the specific 
development of countries and continents. There is, however, no reason for 
political charges of the above-mentioned kind. Moreover Moraze, who is 
both the author and editor of the fifth volume of the History of the Scientific 
and Cultural Development of Mankind which is being prepared for publication 
by UNESCO, does not hold the views ascribed to him by Kon, and shows great 
interest in Soviet science and Soviet scholars. 

Learning cannot develop without arguments over the writings of individual 
scholars. This is well understood by scholars of all countries. But the 
problems which arise must be discussed with fairness, and without political 
attacks, especially when there is no justification for such attacks. 


Professor A. A, ZVORYKIN 
Member of the International UNESCO Commission for the 
History of the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind 
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Dear Comrade Editor, 

Having read Professor A. A. Zvorykin’s letter and re-read Ch. Moraze’s 
outline of Western civilization, I am bound to agree with A. A. Zvorykin’s 
remarks. Moraze’s book contains the assertion that the current friction in the 
relations between the USA and the USSR and their ‘confrontation’ arise 
inevitably from such primary factors as the geological history of the earth 
and so forth. Hence I have made the unjustified deduction that Professor 
Moraze is an advocate of the ‘cold war’. However, Moraze’s book does not 
justify such political conclusions and is of a purely theoretical nature. 

I am genuinely sorry about this regrettable error and I hope that the direct 
intercourse between Soviet and foreign scholars which has been successfully 
inaugurated lately will help us to understand one another better and to con- 
duct learned arguments in an amicable tone. 

I. S. Kon 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In publishing the following reply by Dr. Jasny to Mr. Hoeffding’s letter in 
the last issue of Soviet Studies, the editors close the discussion so far as 
personal aspects and imputations of motive are concerned. They hope, 
however, that discussion will continue on the important questions of fact 
and method in work upon the Soviet economy which underlie this controversy. 


It is too bad that the Rand Corporation of the U.S. Air Force, having been 
on the wrong track in its research on the Soviet economy for many years, is 
not at all eager to reform, as it should in the academic tradition of seekers 
of the truth. Instead, Rand’s porte-parole launches into a fierce attack on 
one whose only fault was to have pointed out the shortcomings. To do this, 
let us remind the reader, he had to go outside the United States. For inside 
the United States, the Rand Corporation is sufficiently powerful to prevent 
such /ése-majesté. The vocabulary used by the Rand Corporation and ap- 
parently believed by it to be ‘scientific’ includes ‘given to lapses’, “distortions 
on points of fact’, ‘insinuations’, ‘innuendos’, ‘a defamatory technique’, 
‘arrant nonsense’ and ‘impossible to engage in scholarly intercourse’. 

No language, however strong, no vocabulary of invective, however studied, 
‘can erase the fact that Bergson of Rand said ‘1937 was for the Soviet con- 
sumer a year of unexampled prosperity’ and that Mrs. Chapman of Rand 
confirmed the finding of the present writer that in 1937 the average real wage 
in the USSR was less than 60 per cent of that in 1928. There can be no 
better proof that, as I said in ‘On the Wrong Track’, ‘until recently it [the 
Rand Corporation] had no real understanding of what was going on in the 
USSR’. There is no need for further proofs. 

The Rand Corporation of the US Air Force among many other activities 
largely controls official research on the Soviet economy and (by way of the 
unsavoury institution of anonymous editorial readers) also the professional 
press of the United States with respect to this subject. What a spectacle to 
see such a powerful organization try, for years, to annihilate a single analyst 
with only packs of paper and pencils at his command. The least one could 
expect is that, in this fight, the organization would stick to facts, Even this 
simple requirement has not been met, 
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Soviet Russia experienced a strong inflation from 1930 to 1949. Analysts 
stood helpless before the Soviet statistical and other data given in rubles, 
because publication of price indices was discontinued simultaneously with 
the start of the inflation. Shortly after the beginning of my work on the 
Soviet economy as a whole, in 1947, I turned to the study of Soviet prices, 
Preliminary findings were presented to a symposium at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity in February 1950. In revised form that paper is part of The Soviet 
Economy, W1. Guryan ed., Notre Dame, 1951. (See also my discussion paper 
presented to the meeting of the Am. Econ. Assoc. in Dec. 1950.) In a more 
or less mature form my findings are given in the ‘triplet’ published by the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California, in October 1951- 
February 1952. 

Two types of prices were needed for the analysis, wholesale prices of all 
goods but particularly of producers’ goods, and retail prices of consumers’ 
goods. The latter are needed to deflate nominal wages, which are part of 
national income. But the other portions of national income, the vitally 
important industrial production and many other things, cannot be understood 
without familiarity with the wholesale prices of all major goods. 

The retail prices were no problem. They were to be found in the publica- 
tions of S. N. Prokopovicz, in Monthly Labor Review, and in other non- 
Soviet sources. All that was needed was to combine them into an index. It 
was different with wholesale prices. For years it was commonly assumed 
outside Russia that these prices were unobtainable. But research consists to 
a large extent in not going on assumptions. A more thorough search of the 
catalogues and stacks of the US Library of Congress brought a little: the 
Library of the US Dept. of State yielded a rich catch. 

Althougli I did not make a secret of my work (my paper at the meeting of 
the Am. Econ. Assoc. in December 1950 was a discussion of a paper by a 
Rand man), Rand seemed not to have been interested in it for a long time. 
However, after publication of the first of the ‘triplet’ mentioned above, Rand 
became so anxious to see the sequences that it asked for and obtained from 
my Institute the proofs on the ground that they were ‘needed for defence’. 
Now Rand was in an extreme hurry to get at those books in the Library of 
the US Dept. of State. They were told that I was using the books and that 
the quickest way would be for the Library to call me up, and a Rand mes- 
senger to pick them up at my home and then to return them to me after they 
had been photostated. This was done by Rand with alacrity. 

In that great work of Rand — ‘Arithmancy, Theomancy, and the Research 
on the Soviet Economy’, the title of which Mr. Hoeffding carefully avoids 
mentioning, it was stated: 


Students of the Soviet economy have recently become aware of the 
“existence of Soviet price books for different dates which stated the whole- 

sale prices of a vast number of industrial commodities. In part, this is an 
embarrassment of riches precisely because of the vast number of price 
quotations available. Jasny is the first student to appear in print with an 
exploitation of this information, 
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Everything correct, except that Rand avoided saying that students of the 
Soviet economy had to thank Jasny for their recent awareness. ‘Arithmancy, 
etc.’ was written in mid-1953. At this time the discovery of the price material 
was a ‘recent’ event: yet Hoeffding’s letter assures us that it was understood 
from the start of Rand’s work that price analyses would follow. 

In mid-1953 Jasny ‘was the first student to appear in print with an exploita- 
tion of this information [price data]’: now in 1956 it is claimed that the Rand 
Corporation produced its first memorandum on Soviet prices as early as 1950. 

It was odd to draw attention to this memorandum in that context. Hoeff- 
ding took pains to describe where the memorandum was listed. It would have 
been simpler to give the title. It was RM-425, The Regional Structure of 
Soviet Retail Prices, by Janet Chapman. (Incidentally, from Mrs. Chapman’s 
introduction to the memorandum it is obvious that in 1950 it was not intended 
to investigate even retail prices in any year before 1937.) Just a neat little 
trick: prices here and prices there. The present writer, and Rand’s ‘Arith- 
mancy, Theomancy, and the Research on the Soviet Economy’, spoke of 
wholesale prices of all goods only recently discovered: RM-425 dealt with 
retail prices of consumers’ goods, the availability of which had been known 
all the time! 

Among many other examples of Rand’s dealing with facts may be cited 
this statement: ‘One may surmise that a review of his [Jasny’s] earlier work 
[‘Arithmancy, Theomancy, and the Research on the Soviet Economy’] has 
something to do with the motives for its [‘On the Wrong Track’] production.’ 
Again a reversal of dates in this ‘scientific’ search for motives. I turned from 
agricultural economics to the general Soviet economy as far back as 1947, 
because I felt that Professor Bergson and the Rand Corporation of the US 
Air Force were on the wrong track. I dealt quite critically (not for the first 
time) with Professor Bergson and, by implication, with Rand in The Soviet 
Union, ed. Wl. Guryan, published in 1951. I repeated the criticism in the 
first of the three essays mentioned above, also published in 1951. In 1952 I 
refused to participate in the conference at Arden after my demand for a 
neutral (non-Rand) chairman had been rejected. In the same year, I refused 
to present a paper to the meeting of the American Statistical Association on 
Soviet farm statistics, because a Rand man was to deal with Soviet statistics 
as such. It was not ‘Arithmancy, Theomancy, and Research on the Soviet 
Economy’ that brought about ‘On the Wrong Track’; it was my negative 
judgment of Rand’s work, expressed in quite unmistakable words and actions 
that was followed by ‘Arithmancy, Theomancy, etc.’ 

There is a history of research on the Soviet economy that presents the facts 
not as they were but as the Rand Corporation would like them to have been. 
The attitude to facts exemplified in Mr. Hoeffding’s letter holds out little 
hope of any attainments in the field of research. 

Naum JasNy 
Washington D. C. 
November 30th, 1956 
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ERRATUM 


Lines 5-7 of footnote 17 to the review of Moiseyev’s book in Soviet Studies 
vol. VIII, p. 153, should read: ‘. . . three million members of working- 
class families plus 0-4 million industrial peasants plus six million em- 
ployed in state farms and MTS . 
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